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Religious Communicatious. 
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MANKIND RESPONSIBLE FOR THEIR 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


A FEW years since it would have 
been thought quite a superfluous pro- 
position to have enunciated, that 
men are responsible for their reli- 
gious opinions. ‘The certainty of 
human accountableness was till re- 
cently a settled part of the creed of 
all who professed to believe in the 
existence of the soul, or the doctrine 
of a future state ; and indeed must 
ever be the firm belief of all who 
seriously credit those fundamental 
articles of religion. Itis notorious 
however, that of late years, an hy- 
pothesis has widely gone abroad, 
that men are not responsible for 
their opinions. The anti-Christian 
physiologists on the continent, fol- 
lowed by some of their disciples 
among ourselves, have been among 
the warmest patrons of this danger- 
ous sentiment. Mankind, it is al- 
ledged, merely obey their destiny ; 
they follow certain unalterable laws 
of organization, affecting the mind 
as much as the body, and are no 
more answerable for their opinions, 
than for their physical confirmation. 
The brain, these professed philos- 
ophers teach us, secretes thought 
just as the liver secretes bile ; and 
it would therefore be as absurd to 
suppose that a man is blamable 
for being an Atheist, as for being 
afflicted with an attack of jaundice. 
They in fact broadly lay down the 
principle, that it is utterly impossi- 
ble that any human being, exposed 
to the particular influences which 
it has been his chance to encounter, 
could be otherwise than he is, either 
in body or mind. He grows like a 
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vegetable, or aceretes Jike a chrys- 
tal, or is attracted and repulsed like 
a particle of iron exposed to mag- 
netic affections; and, taking the 
aggregate of all the circumstances 
that assail him, combined with the 
primordial tendencies of his organ- 
ization, he comes out what he is, 
good or bad, virtuous or vicious, 
religious or irreligious, a blessing or 
a curse to himself or others, ac- 
cording to circumstances over which 
he himself has no control. The 
reader has but to open Mr. Law- 
rence’s lectures on Physiology, or 
Sir Charles Morgan’s Treatise on 
the “ Philosophy of Morals,” or 
any other book of this class, to see 
that the above statement is not in 
the least exaggerated. 

The theory has descended from 
these physiologists to certain of our 
professed philanthropists, of whom 
Mr. Owen, late of New Lanark, may 
stand as the most prominent exam- 
ple. The disciples of this school 
maintain not only, what is very clear, 
that education most powerfully 
moulds and modifies the human 
character ; but that, combined with 
other extrinsic accidents, it so ne- 
cessarily and irresistibly directs it, 
that the individual is not in fact a 
responsible agent; that he cannot be 
jadged by the Almighty for his opi- 
nions, be they what they may, hav- 
ing no power either to originate or to 
bend them otherwise than the desti- 
nies of his location have decreed. 

But passing over these schools of 
physiology and philosophy so call- 
ed, it is to be feared that this most 
dangerous latitudinarian opinion is 
making way in other and still more 
influential circles ; and if we may 
credit the newspaper statements, 
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something very like it has been, by 
more than one speaker, expressed 
within the walls of Parliament itself. 

Mr. Brougham, for example, on pre- 
senting a petition from Mr. Richard 
Carlile, is reported to have said, 
that “ if a man was an atheist oran 
infidel, it was his misfortune, not 
his fault ;” that “he should Jook 
upon an atheist or an infidel, if any 
such there were, with pity, not with 
blame.” On another very solemn 
occasion, in which the warmth of 
politics cannot be supposed to have 
prompted the expression of an opi- 
nion for mere party purposes, (the 
election of a Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow,) we find the 
same learned and eloquent gentle- 
man stating, in his inaugural speech 
on his appointment to that office, 
that “the great truth has finally gone 
forth to all the ends of the earth, 
than man shall no more render ac- 
count to man for his belief, over 
WHICH HE HIMSELF HAS NO CON- 
Trout.”  Henceforward,” con- 
tinues the Lord Rector, “ nothing 
shall prevail on us to praise, or to 
blame any one for that which he can 
no more change than he can the ‘hue 
of his skin, or the height of his 
stature.”* 

* The conductors of a widely circulated 
journal, the Morning Chronicle, remark, 
that Mr. Brougham’s inaugural address, 
having been printed at the request of the 
principal, professors, and students of the 
University of Glasgow, is to be considered 

s “‘adopted by that learned and highly 


respectable bedy ; and they add, that “‘ it 
is the more meritorious in Mr. Brougham 


and the University of Glasgow, to adopt _ 


so liberal a principle, that the nation in 
general is, we believe, far from being 
ripe for it.” It is some consolation at 
least to learn this fact; for woe to the na- 
tion that shall be ripe for the dogma, that 
men have no controul over their opinions, 
and therefore are not morally responsible 
for them. The University of Glasgow, it 
is to be presumed, are as little worthy to 
share in this left-handed compliment as 
the nation at large: indeed, one of its 
members, of the highest grade, the Rey. 
Dr. Wardlaw, has exonerated himself, 
and without doubt the large majority of 
his academical associates, trom the charge 
of so unchristian a sentiment, in two ex- 
cellent discourses just published, and 
which well merit extensive circulation. It 
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The principle of virtual fatalism 
and the total moral* irresponsibility 
of men of their religious opinions, 
thus widely espoused, thus warmly 
advocated,thus diligently inculcated, 
it surely needs not be said to any who 
make the word of God their guide, 
is both fatally detrimenta] to the 
best interests of mankind, and ut- 
terly opposed to the first principles 


of religious truth; and a few pages 


devoted to the subversion of so dan- 
gerous a position may therefore not 
be inappropriate to the object of a 
religious miscellany. It will not, 
however, be the purpose of the pre- 
sent remarks to enter into the ques- 
tion in all its bearings ; but simply 


may be necessary to state, that Dr. Ward- 
law’s line of argument and remark is 
quite distinct from that of the present es- 
say ; the substance of which was written 
several years since, and a few copies 
printed and circulated under a somewhat! 
different form. Justice also requires it to 
be added, that Mr. Brougham’s oration 
contains many very valuable passages: 
and that the dangerous sentiment, that 
men have no controul over their opinions, 
is adduced only for the purpose of ground- 
ing on it the duty both of enlightening 
the ignorant, and of abstaining from eve- 
ry species of religious persecution. But 
the sentiment itself, as Dr. Wardlaw just- 
ly observes, goes further than this ; incu!- 
cating the principle, not merely that man 
is not responsible to his fellow-men for his 
religious opinions, but that he is not res- 
ponsible to God himself, any more than 
‘* for the hue of his skin, or the height of 
his stature.’ 


*It is necessary to add the epithet 
‘‘ moral,” because the assertors of the 
doctrine animadverted upon do not deny 
that the interests of society require a )1- 
dicial ameniableness where the opinions 
of an individual practically interfere with 
the well- -being of the community. In 
truth, the opinion of this school, as frecly 
expressed in various publications (Sir 
Cc harles Morgan’ s ‘‘ Philosophy of Mor- 
als,’ for example,) is, that public utility is 
the only test of virtue; taat according to 
Horne Tooke’s fanciful etymological defi- 
nition, what is “‘ right’? means only what 
is “ordered” by law or custom; that 
there is no abstract good or bad in hu- 
man conduct; and that moral responsi- 
bility is a mere dream, or at best means 
only not acting contrary to what is the 
current standard of our age and country. 
The will, the law, the very being of an 
Almighty Governor and Judge are whglly 
set aside in this system. 
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to discuss one simple but very im- 
portant point connected with it,— 
namely, the influence which the af- 
fections have upon the understand- 
ing in matters of religion: the re- 
flex action of the life upon the 
judgment; in short, the intimate 
connexion between what a man 
is and what he believes. The result 
of this discussion will clearly be, 
that we are fearfully responsible 
for our belief; that the infidel aud 
atheist are not only to be “ pitied” 
(which most deeply they are) on ac- 
count of their awiul delusions, but 
that, in the sight of God, they are 
also deserving of “ blame” and 
punishment for them ; that in truth 
mental obliquity in religion is al- 
most invariably connected with de- 
linquencies oi heart and lite, which 
amply account for, but cannot ex- 
cuse, the adoption of anti-Christian 
or unchristian principles. 

It will not indeed be denied that 
there is a portion of truth mixed up 
with the erroneous opinions above 
adverted to. Children, for example, 
usually follow a prescribed or con- 
ventional creed ; ignorance and ir- 
religion propagate their kind ; and 
the majority of every nation, in ev- 
ery age, walk in the beaten track of 
their fore-fathers, The Scriptures 
themselves teach us, that children 
wickedly educated will usually 
prove wicked ; that others trained 
up in the way they should go will 
not depart from it ; and they shew 
us that in the decision of the last 
day, our relative circumstances will 
be taken into the account in balan- 
cing the awards of Eternal Justice ; 
that the Searcher of all hearts will 
iundge according to whata man kath, 
and not according to what he hath 
vot. The heathen will be judged 
by the law of nature; and those 
who have better opportunities of 
uowing their Lord’s will, by the 
more complete code prescribed for 
their observance. But to the extent 
of their knowledge of their duty, or 
their opportunities for acquiring 
that knowledge, all will have to ac- 
count for “the deeds done in the 


body.” bat let us take up the sub- 
ject from the beginning ; it may be 
in a manner somewhat too “ theo- 
logical” for the taste of some “ mo- 
ral reasoners” but not on that 
account the less rationally or use- 
fully. 

In tracing the origin and _ pro- 
gress of religion in the human soul, 
itis impossible to reduce it toa 
serics of precise and iivariable ope- 
rations, and to allot to each of our 
faculties and powers its definite 
share in the general process. ft 
seems in‘eed to be the ordinary 
course of the Holy Spirit, in his 
agency on the heart and mind of 
man, tirst to iliuminate and con- 
vince—then to convert—then to 
sanctify ; or, 1 others words, first 
to lead men to a perception of thei 
natural condition, and of the char- 
acter of the Gospel; to teach them 
their sinfulness and spiritual inabili- 
ty; and to pour into their hearts 
the grace of contrition and peni- 
tence ; then to guide them as con- 
scious transgressors to the Great 
Sacrifice of Calvary, to repose by 
faith in the death and merits of the 
Saviour alone for pardon and accep- 
tance with God ; and then to bestow 
upon them that peace which accom- 
panies a true and lively faith—to 
sanctify them by his gracious influ- 
ences—and to render them fruitful 
in every good word and work, as be 
comes those who being bought with 
a price are not their own, but are 
bound in point of duty, and are also 
anxious, in conformity with their re- 
newed nature, to live no longer unto 
themselves, but unto Him who loved 
them, and gave Himself for them, 
But the successive stages of this 
spiritual process do not always fol- 
low each other in the striet order 
assigned to them by artificial sys- 
tems of theology: sometimes the 
understanding, sometimes the will, 
sometimes the affections, seem to 
take the lead. The graces of love, 
joy, faith, zeal, humility, vigilance, 
knowledge, though co-existing in 
the heart of every true Christian, do 
‘not always unite in equal propor- 
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tions, or follow each other at accu- 
rately defined intervals. They mu- 
tually act and re-act, augmenting 
each other by their reciprocal influ- 
ence: so that what was originally 
an effect, becomes in its turn a cause, 
and gives birth to new causes and 
effects in perpetual succession. 

These remarks apply in an espe- 
cial manner to the three Christian 
graces of Knowledge, Faith, and 
Obedience. Strictly speaking, there 
must be some degree of knowledge 
before there can be faith : “ he that 
cometh to God must first know that 
Hie exists, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him.” 
There must also be faith before 
there can be genuine obedience ; 
for faith is the only true source of 
Christian virtue. Yet, on the other 
hand, our Lord teaches us, that * if 
any inan will do the will of God,” — 
that is, will commence a course of 
humbie and ingenuous obedience,— 
“he shall know of the doctrine :” 
his practical attention to duty shall 
prove the harbinger to new acces- 
sions of spiritual information: and 
not of information only, but of faith 
also ; for the Scriptures accurately 
trace up the want of faith to a moral 
as well as merely mental obliquity : 
they speak of * an evil heart of un- 
belief,”—an expression which, how- 
ever peculiar it may seem, will, 
upon investigation, be found per- 
fectly philosophical, and consistent 
with the phenomena of daily fact 
and experience, 

I shall endeavour to illustrate the 
subject under consideration, by a 
series of remarks bearing upon the 
two following propositions :— 

First, That unholiness either of 
heart or life has a powerful influ- 
ence in depraving the judgment in 
matters of religion ; and, 

Secondly, That a humble and 
conscientious endeavour to “ do the 
will of God,” is eminently condu- 
cive to the progress both of faith 
and spiritual understanding. 

These two propositions I purpose 
to discuss in two future papers ; 
concluding my remarks for the pret 


sent with a few appropriate passa- 
ges from the publication, of Dr. 
Wardlaw. 

“That infidelity—and not in- 
fidelity only, but even atheism it- 
self—is to be regarded by us as 
a man’s misfortune and not his 
fault, is, in my mind, a licentious 
extension of charity beyond all 
scriptural and all reasonable bounds. 
That an atheist is to be pitied, t 
grant. There is not, amongst all 
on earth that can claim compassion, 
a more truly pitiable being. Oh the 
dreary wretchedness of that soul, 
if such a soul there be, that has 
quenched to itself the light of crea- 
tion, and divested the universe of a 
presiding and pervading Deity! But 
amongst the grounds of my pity, 1 
must be permitted to include the 
state of the man’s heart, as well as 
of his understanding. A blameless 
stheist—an atheist that has arrived 
at his miserable conclusions without 
the perverting influence of moral 
pravity, under one or more of its 
various modifications—is a char- 
acter, | honestly confess, of which 
I am unable to form the concep- 
tion.” 

“ When the Apostles announced 
their testimony, in the name of the 


God of truth, they knew nothing of 


that philosophy ‘which would now 
release men from the obligation to 
give it a believing reception, and 
exculpate them from all guilt in the 
refusal of it. When they ‘ went 
into all the world, and preached 
the Gospel to every creature,’ they 
subjoined the authoritative assu- 
rance, * He that believeth shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be condemned.’ According 
to their declarations, the difference 


between faith and unbelief was of 


no trivial import. It was all the 
difference between safety and de- 
struction, between the blessing and 
the curse of God, between heaven 
and hell. We do not find them 
saying to their hearers,—* We are 
aware that you have no controul 
over your belief; that it is a thing 
altogether involuntary 5; that you 
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believing or not believing what we 
testify can therefore have no influ- 
ence whatsoever upon your pros- 
pects of retribution as accountable 
creatures,—for it is as unconnected 
with your will, as is the hue of your 
skin or the height of your stature. 
We recommend our testimony to 
you, knowing it to be from God, 
and persuaded of its beneficial ten- 
dency: but, if the evidence we set 
before you of its truth does not pro- 
duce conviction in your minds, we 
are far from meaning to insinuate 
that on this account it will fare at 
all the worse with you in the end,’ 
They proceeded on no such princi- 
ples; but, in direct and unqualified 
terms, connected salvation with the 
acceptance of their message, and 
perdition with its refusal.” 

“ We may lay it down as a posi- 
tion which will not admit of con- 
troversy, that in as far as opinions 
are influenced by disposition,— 
belief, by inclination,—the deci- 
sions of the understanding by the 
state of the heart,—they are fair 
and legitimate subjects of moral re- 
sponsibility. There may, in this 
view of the matter, be no absurdity 
in affirming, that moral evil may 
attach to an opinion—virtue or vice, 
to belief or unbelief—and a just 
imputation of sin to an intellectual 
decision.” 

“ A revelation from our Creator 
must be desirable—supremely de- 
sirable. I will not reason with 
a fellow-creature that can question 
this. His intellect must be disor- 
dered; and disordered, there is 
reason more than to fear, by the 
power of a perverted conscience 
and a vitiated heart. And in pro- 
portion as such a revelation is de- 
sirable, should the importance be 
felt of our not being deceived,— 
of our neither being, on the one 
hand, the dupes of a witless cre- 
dulity, nor the victims, on the other, 
of an incredulous obstinacy. Oh 
how inexpressible the folly and the 
impiety of the man, who has in his 
hand what professes to be a com- 
munication from the Sovereign and 
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Judge of all, and who does not 
think it worth his while either to 
acquaint himself with its contents, 
or to inquire into its authority ! 
Here surely, if any where, there is 
guilt without apology. The con- 
duct that incurs it is neither acci- 
dental, nor involuntary, nor a mat- 
ter over which there can be no con- 
troul. It is, in all respects, wilful; 
and therefore, on no just principle, 
capable of vindication.” 

“ There are three things which 
appear to be necessary to the guilt 
of unbelief: these are, capacity of 
understanding opportunity of know- 
ledge, and sufficiency of evidence.” 

“ With regard to the last of these, 
manifestation and evidence may be 
sufficient, and even superfluous, and 
yet those to whom they are presen- 
ted be neither enlightened nor con- 
vinced by them. ‘The cause of the 
failure may lie in themselves ; and 
it may be evil,—deeply evil,—and 
the just ground of condemnation.— 
It is admitted, that, to be a legiti- 
mate ground of moral responsibility, 
the unbelief must be affected by 
moral causes; and that it can in- 
volve guilt, only as springing from 
an evil heart. That, in regard to 
the discoveries of the Gospel, it 
must be influenced by such causes, 
is evident from the very nature of 
those discoveries. The Gospel is 
not a merely speculative doctrine. 
It is not, in this respect, of the na- 
ture of abstract propositions in ge- 
ometry or metaphysics, It is, in its 
substance and tendency, moral. 
The very facts of the Gospel may 
be truly denominated moral facts ; 
inasmuch as they contain in them 
the display of the purest and most 
sublime moral princtples, and the 
enforcement upon the conscience 
of the highest moral motives. Now, 
whatever is thus, in its nature «nd 
tendencies, moral, must either har- 
monize on the one hand, or conflict 
on the other, with the moral state of 
the heart. The latter is perempto- 
rily affirmed in Scripture, to be the 
case between the discoveries of the 
Gospel and the principles and feel- 
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ings of the natural or unrenewed 
man. This opposition is, without 
exception or qualification, declared, 
by the lips of the gracious Author 
of the Gospel himself, to be the 
cause of the rejection of his tes- 
timony.” 

“There are three general sources, 
to one or other of which unbelief of 
the Gospel may fairly, I conceive, 
be traced. These are profligacy, 
thoughtlessness,and pride,—the last 
subdividing itself into various kinds, 
of which the chief are also three— 
the pride of worldly distinction, the 
pride of wisdom, and the pride of 
sel f-righteousness.” 

“ Now, the question is, Are these 
things so? And if, in any case, 
they be so, do they constitute a 
right state of mind ;--a state of mind, 
that is free of moral culpability ?” 

( To be continued.) 
————— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your correspondent R. X. (in your 
Number for September, p. 551.) 
wishes to have some account of the 
benefits to be derived from the 
study of the Fathers. Should the 
present communication suit the 
purpose of your work, and seem 
likely to meet his desires, it is much 
at your service, 

I. My general view of the de- 
gree of importance which attaches 
to the writings of the Fathers, | 
would briefly state as follows.— 

We receive them not, as being i 
the abstract infallible propounders 
of true doctrine ; for the privilege 
of infallibility we limit to direct in- 
spiration. But, as witnesses, both 
to the train of thinking, to the mode 
of explaining Scripture, and to the 
statement of doctrines, which pre- 
vailed at the times during which 
they severally flourished, we justly 
deem them invaluable. 

ij. Your correspondent seems to 
me to have expressed himself very 
inaccurately respecting a matter of 
much importance ; and the pointing 
out of this defect will enable me 
the betier to exemplify what I es- 


teem the true and legitimate use of 
the Fathers. He recommends, that 
we should steadily keep before us 
the fundamental principle, that the 
Bible, and the Bible only, is the re- 
ligion of Protestants: and he as- 
serts, that we ought not to introduce 
the Fathers, as arbiters in contro- 
versies which the Scriptures alone 
must be allowed to Wetermine. 

I must always regret, when pro- 
positions are set forth thus nakedly 
and generally ; for they can serve 
no end, save that of exposing us to 
the attacks of our brethren of the 
Latin Church. 

1. Doubtless, in the legitimat: 
sense of the words, the Bible, and 
the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants : but I greatly fear, thai 
these words are very commonly used 
in a sense which they are by no 
means intended to convey. The PBi- 
ble, and the Bible enly, is certainly 
our religion ; it, by such expres- 
sion, we mean to intimate, that ee 
will receive nothing, save what can 
be clearly proved from Scripture : 
but, if we mean to say, that the Bi- 
ble only is so the religion of the 
Protestants, that cach crude inter- 
preter, depending solely upon his 
own unassisted judgment, is thus 
arbitrarily to strike cut a theologic- 
al system for himself, we make au 
assertion, whereof it is difficult to 
determine whether the folly or the 
mischief be the greater. 

After rejecting what cannot be 
proved from Scripture, we have still 
to learn what Scripture actually 
teaches. Now,this is obviously a mat- 
ter of interpretation : and,before our 
faith can be fixed, we must have, not 
only the Bible itself, bat also suc/ 
an erposition of the Bible as, on sol- 
id grounds, may be thought to pro- 
pound its genuine sense. When it is 
said, therefore, that the Bible, and 
the Bible only, is the religion of Pro- 
testants,we are not to fancy ,that each 
individual is arbitrarily to frame 
a system for himself; for, in that 
case, we may well nigh have as ma- 
ny religions as there are expositors. 
But we are to understand by the apo- 
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phthegm, that it is a principle with 
Protestants to receive nothing save 
what can be demonstrated from the 
Bible. Thus, on the broad Protes- 
tant principle, I am bound to reject 
the invocation of saints; because 
po such practice can be demonstra- 
ted from Scripture; but, on the 
same broad Protestant principle, | 
am not bound to reject the doctrine 
of transubstantiation ; because, whe- 
ther that doctrine be or be not the 
mind of Scripture depends purely 
upon a point of interpretation, re- 
specting which (as we all know) 
there may be a very considerable 
diversity of opinion. 

2. Your correspondent proposes, 
that the Scriptures alone, with a 
studied exclusion of the Fathers, 
must be allowed to determine contro- 
versies. 

He writes, I fear, without fully 
considering the amount of what he 
writes. When a controversy res- 
pects image-worship, or any other 
matter which cannot be scripturally 
established, then, no doubt, the Bi- 
ble alone can determine the contro- 
versy: because, either its total si- 
lence or its marked reprobation, 
more or less strongly ‘condemns the 
practice. But the matter assumes 
avery different aspect, when fhe 
controverted point itself professes to 
be built upon Scripture. 

In the Socinian controversy re- 
specting the Godhead of Christ, or 
in the Romish controversy respect- 
ing transubstantiation, how will your 
correspondent manage to make the 
Bible alone determine the question ? 
Such controversies respect, in truth, 
the very meaning of the Bible. 
Whence it is.evident, that, if two 
men differ as to the meaning of the 
Bible, the Bible itself,to which they 
equally appeal, cannot possibly 
alone determine their controversy. 
Can the Bible alone, for instance, 
determine the controversy between 
the Trinitarian and the Antitrinita- 
rian; or the controversy between 
the Transubstantialits and the Ap- 
titransubstantialists ? Clearly it 
cannot: for the two sets of oppo- 





nents severally appeal to it with 
equal confidence ; and when they 
have argued from Scripture until 
they are all heartily weary, all still 
contend, that Scripture is manifestly 
on the side which they have respec- 
tively espoused, [ may err in my. 
view of this matter ; but, if your 
correspondent will explain now the 
Scriptures alone must be allowed to 
determine controversies, 1 shall bet- 
ter understand the principle on 
which he refuses to introduce the 
Fathers as arbiters. 

lil. My present diiference from 
him on this point is so great, that | 
really know not how we are to de- 
cide many of our doctrinal contro- 
versies, save by calling in as arbi- 
ters those very individuals whom he 
would reject ; and in truth, this, if | 
mistake not, is the proper use of the 
Fathers. I receive them not, as 
being abstractedly and per se irre- 
sistible arbiters: but I receive them 
according to their several degrees 
of antiquity, as witnesses to that 
system of doctrine which the prim- 
itive Catholic Church universally 
maintained as having received it 
immediately from the hands of the 
inspired Apostles. 

‘Take, as a specimen of the mode 
in which I would use the Fathers, 
the two controversies to which ] 
have just alluded. 

1. Between Trinitarians and An- 
titrinitarians, the dispute is, wheth- 
er Scripture teaches the Godhead 
of Christ and the doctrine of a per- 
sonal Trinity, on the one hand; or 
whether it teaches the bare man- 
hood of Christ and the doctrine of 
an impersonal Unity, on the other 
hand. In prosecuting the dispute, 
the difference between the parties 
respects the interpretation of a va- 
riety of texts; and, so far as the Bi- 
ble alone is concerned, each is quite 
positive that it is clearly in his fa- 
vour, What then is to be done? 
Must we, with vour correspondent, 
call upon the Bible alone to deter- 
mine the controversy, when the ve- 
rv controversy respects the true 
meaning of the Bible itself? Or 
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must we confer the office of arbiter 
upon primitive antiquity ? The lat- 
ter is the plan which I would ven- 
ture to recommend: nor do I see 
what reasonable objection can be 
made toit. ‘They, who lived near- 
est to the Apostles, must best have 
known the mind of the Apostles, If 
then the Apostles were humanitari- 
ans and antitrinitarians, so must the 
primitive church have been 3; and, 
consequently, if the reverse, the re- 
verse. And now let us see how the 
matter actually stands. 

With respect to the texts litigated 
between the Trinitarian and the 
Antitrinitarian, not an instance can 
be brought, so far as I know, from 
any Father of the first three centu- 
rics, in which any one of those 
texts is expounded as Dr. Priestly 
or Mr. Belsham would expound 
them. From my own actual exam- 
ination I speak with confidence, 
that the Fathers invariably under- 
stand the litigated texts as the Trin- 
itarian still understands them. Now, 
if the Apostles had been unanimous 
deniers of Christ’s Godhead, this 
remarkable circumstance, so far as 
I can judge, would have been phy- 
sically impossible. In that case, 
Scripture, in the primitive church, 
must have been universally expoun- 
ded as Antitrinitarians now expound 
it. But the primitive church, in 
her exposition of litigated Scrip- 
ture, universally differs from Dr. 
Priestly and Mr. Belsham. There- 
tore, since the system of those wri- 
ters is not the system of the primi- 
tive church, it cannot have been 
taught by the Apostles, and conse- 
quently must be false. 

Take another mode of adducing 
witnesses. Justin Martyr bears the 
following testimony to the worship 
and doctrine of the primitive church. 

“ Him, the Father, and the Son, 
who came forth from him, and who 
taught us both respecting these 
things and respecting the army of 
the other good angels who follow 
him and resemble him : and the pro- 
phetic Spirit : these three we wor- 
ship and we adore, honouring them 
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in word and in truth, and unjudg- 
ingly delivering to him who wishes 
to learn, AS WE OURSELVES HAyE 
BEEN TAUGHT.” Justin. Apol. ji, 
vulg. ii. p. 43. Sylburg. 1593. 
Justin flourished only forty years 
after the death of St. John. His 
use of a plural phraseology shews, 
that he speaks not merely of his 
own individual practice, but of the 
practice of the whole church. And 
his intimation, that he and his con- 
temporaries were willing to teach 
others as they themselves had been 
taught by their predecessors, de- 
monstrates, that the ecclesiastical 
generation, which preceded Justin, 
believed and worshipped exactly in 
the same manner as himself. If 
then such worship were the wor- 
ship of the church only forty years 
after the death of St. John, and it 
the church had learned this wor- 
ship from the church of a yet ear- 
lier period, chronological necessity 
will compel us to admit, that this 
identical worship must have been 


the worship of the catholic church 


even in the life-time of that Apos- 
tle. I cite Justin only as a witness 
to facts: but then the facts, which 
he attests, are of such a nature as 
to involve the inevitable Trinitari- 
anism of the Apostles. He bears 
witness, that John and the contem- 
poraries of John taught to their suc- 
cessors the worship of the Father 
and the Son and the prophetic Spi- 
rit ; and that the worship thus han- 
ded down was the worship of the 
catholic church only forty years alter 
the death of John; which worship the 
catholic church was ready to teach 
to others as she herself had received. 

Evidence of the same description 
is afforded by Ireneus. This emi- 
nent person taught the Godhead of 
Christ and his joint worship with 
the Father and the Spirit. As he 
taught, so he professed to have re- 
ceived from Polycarp, who similar- 
ly professed to have received from 
St. John: and, that he himself 
taught the identical doctrines of Po- 
lycarp, he appeals to the churches 
of proconsular Asia, among whom 
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Polycarp had sat as bishop of Smyr- 
na for the long space of half a cen- 
tury from his consecration by John, 
Iren. adv. her. lib. i. c. 2.) 1,2, 
33 lib. iii. ¢.3. § 3. 

2. So much for one of the two 
controversies adverted to; let us 
next see the use of the Fathers in 
the other, 

It is disputed between Transub- 
stantialists and Antitransubstantial- 
ists, Whether the words, employed 
by our Lord in the institution of 
the eucharist, ought to be under- 
stood literally or figuratively ; that 
js tosay, whether the bread and 
wine, by virtue of consecration, ex- 
perience a physical change into the 
fiteral body and blood of Christ, or 
whether they experience ouly a 
moral change from secularity to sa- 
credness, 

Such is the subject of dispute, 
That the Antitransubstantialists are 
in the right, may, I think, be indue- 
tively proved even from Scripture 
itself: but the seriptural arguments, 
which convince me, do not con- 
vincea Transubstantiatst. Hence, 
again, it becomes nugatory to con- 
tend, that the Scriptures alone must 
be allowed to determine controver- 
sies : for here, as before, the very 
meaning of the Scriptures them- 
selves is the point disputed. Under 
these circumsiances, where can we 
find a more unexcepuonable umpire 
than the primitive church, speaking 
through those ancient accredited 
writers whose works have come 
down to us? For, though we claim 
not infallibility on behalf of the 
Fathers, yet they are unexception- 
able witnesses to the doctrine of 
the primitive church : and the doc- 
trine, held by the primitive church, 
whatever it might be, must, I think, 
inevitably have been received trom 
the Apostles. What then say the 
Fathers respecting the present con- 
troversy ? 

Our Latin brethren quote them 
in great abundance, as teaching the 
doctrine of a change in the cunse- 
erated elements: but quotations of 
this sort will do nothing toward de- 
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termining the controversy, unless 
we can ascertain, whether the Fa- 
thers speak of a physical change or 
of a moral change. Would we 
learn their meaning, therefore, we 
must hear them explain themselves. 

Now, with respect to explanation 
and specification, they are full and 
explicit against the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, 

They compare the change, pro- 
duced in the elements by consecra- 
tion, to the change produced in an 
individual by ordination; when, 
ceasing to be a layman, he becomes 
apriest. ‘They compare it, more- 
over, to the change, effected by con- 
secration, in oil or in buildings in- 
tended for altars and churches; by 
virtue of which, these several ob- 


jects cease to be common or secu- 


lar, and hence >rih become holy or 
appropriated. ‘Lhey furthermore 
compare it to the change eflected in 
our fallen nature by the mighty effi- 
cacy of spiritual regeneration. Now 
all the changes, to which they thus 
avowedly compare the change pro- 
duced in the bread and wine by the 
prayer of consecration, are purely 
moral, not physical changes. 'There- 
fore, the ovuly change iu the conse- 
crated clements, which they cap 
lave acknowledged, must bave 
been purely moral, 

With this their avowed explana- 
tion, periecily agrees their language 
of specilication, They declare, that 
the consecrated elements are only 
types or symbols; or figures or alle- 
gorical representations of the true 
body aud blood of Christ. They 
contend, that the bread and wine 
pass not out of their own nature by 
virtue of consecration, but that phy- 
sically they still remain what they 
ever were. ‘They assert, that, as 
no physical change takes place iy 
the water of baptism, so neither 
does any physical change take place 
in the wine of the eucharist. They 
even pronounce, in express terms, 
that, in partaking of the consecrated 
elements, we do nor eat the literal 
flesh, and that wedo nor drink the 
literal blood ef our Saviour Christ. 
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Nor is even this the whole of the 
evidence which they afford us. 
When the novel doctrine of a phy- 
sical change was first started by 
the Euty chians, in the fifth century, 
it was immediately opposed by 


direct arguments. The Fathers of 


that period deny and argue against 
a physical change, and contend that 
the Catholic Church acknowledges 
no change, except a moral change 
only. 

Your correspondent will now 
perceive the utility of the Fathers 
in determining controversies. If, by 
their evidence, the Catholic Church, 
down even so late as the sixth cen- 
tury, not to say yet later, denied 
the doctrine of a physical change ; 
it is quite clear, that she can never 
have received from the Apostles 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
as the doctrine taught by our Lord 
when he instituted the eucharist. 

For the satisfaction of your read- 
ers, I subjein references to estab- 
lish what I have said. 

fren. adv. her. lib. iv. c. 34. § 63 
Cyril. Hieros. Catech. Myst. iii. p. 
235 ; Uom. de corp. et sang. Christ. 
in Hieron. Oper. vol. ix. p. 2123 
Gregor. Nyssen, de baptism. Christ. 
Oper. vol. iii. p. 369 ; Clem. Alex. 
Pzdag. lib. i. c. 6. p. 104, 105. lib. 
ii. c. 2. p. 151, 166, 1585 Tertull. 
adv. Marcion. lib. i. § 9. p. 155. lib. 
fit. § 12, 13. p. 209; Tertull. de 
anim. in capit. de quinque sens. p. 
653 ; Cyprian. Epist. Cecil, lsiii. 
p. 153, 154; Cyril. Catech. Mystag. 
iv. p. 217 3 August. cont. Adimant. 
c. xii, Oper. vol. vi. p. 693; Enarr. 
in Paslm. iii, xcviii. Oper. vol. viii. 
p. 7. 397 ; Athanas. in illud evan. 
Quicunque dixerit verbum contra 
filium hominis. Oper. vol. i. p. 
771,772: Vacund. Defens. Concil. 
Chalced. lib. ix. c. 5. p. 144: Gelas 
de duab. Christi. natur. in Biblioth. 
Patr. vol. iv. p. 422; Theodor. 
dial. i, ii. Oper. vol. iv. p. 17, 13, 
84, 85; Ephrem. Antioch. cont. 
Futyeh. apud Phot. cod. 229. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In the passage quoted by Tueoc- 
Nis, in your Number for Septem- 
ber, from the commentary of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, that annotator as- 
serts, that “it is most demonstra- 
ble not one resemblance will natu- 
rally result from a cool comparison 
between Jesus Christ and Samson.” 
He does not merely say that the 
history of Samson might be read 
without any such resemblance be- 
ing perceived, but that it cannot 
naturally be discovered even on a 
deliberate comparison! He goes 
on to explain the ground of this as- 
sertion.—* Samson,” he remarks, 
“ was a very exceptionable charac- 
ter, and it is a great dishonour to 
Christ to be thus compared.” But 
I suppose that no commentator ever 
thought of instituting a comparison 
between the moral conduct of 
Samson and that of “ the chaste, 
holy, benevolent, and immaculate 
Jesus.” It is certainly only in the 
character which he sustained as a 
judge and leader of the tribes of 
Israel that any thing analogous to 
the spiritual King of Israel—the 
Divine. “ Leader and Commander 
to the people”—is to be discover- 
ed; and surely, without any “ tor- 
ture of words and facts,” a resem- 
blance may be seen (as far as earth- 
ly things can resemble spiritual) 
between the signal deliverance 
which Samson by the prowess of 
his arm wrought for the heritage of 
God, and that effected by Him who 
“ by his own arm brought salva- 
tion” to his people, and triumphed 
over all their enemies, 

And again, is there no similitude 
in the circumstances of their de- 
parture from life? Is there nothing 
that reminds us of Christ wher 
we read of Samson, just before his 
death, being brought out, dagraded 
and blind, from the prison-house 
to be mocked and made sport of by 
his persecutors? And in the vol- 
untary sacrifice which he made of 
himself, and by which it is said 
“the dead which he slew at his death 
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were more than they which he 
slew in his life,” can there be no- 
thing found that is typical of the 
death of Christ ? “ Here,” remarks 
Matthew Henry, “ Christ was plain- 
ly typified. He overthrew satan’s 
kingdom, as Samson did Dagon’s 
temple ; and, when he died, obtain- 
ed the most glorious victory over 
the powers of darkness. Then when 
his arms were stretched out upon 
the cross, as Samson’s to the two 
pillars, he gave a fatal shake to the 
gates of hell, and, ‘ through death, 
destroyed him that had’ the power 

of death, that is the devil: and 
herein exceeded Samson, that he 
not only died with the Philistines, 
but rose again to triumph over 
them,” 

I have before observed, that no 
person endeavours to justify many 
of the actions of Samson’s life ; but 
that he was called of God to accom- 
plish an important work for the 
service of his people, cannot be 
doubted ; and it is certain that the 
Apostle, in the xith of Hebrews, 
ranks him in the list of those illus- 
trious servants of the Most High, 
“ who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, and 
obtained the promises.” Yet Dr. 
Clark says, “ that man dishonours 
the law of unchangeable righteous- 
ness, who endeavours to make Sam- 
son a type of any thing o1 person 
that can be called holy, just, and 
pure.” If none can be a type of 
Christ, but such as resembled him 
in purity of life, then David and 
Solomon, and various other persons 
mentioned Scripture, must be 
deprived of the honour which 3 
every age of the church has been 
conferred on them in being thus 
considered, and in several cases 
on direct scriptural authority. ‘The 
high priest also under the Levitical 
economy, who so strikingly pre- 
figured the great “ High Priest of 
our profession,” must ne longer be 
viewed in that light, for “ the law 
made men high priests which had 
infirmity,” and who were obliged 
“ first to make atonement for their 
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own sins.” The whole difficulty 
imagined by Dr. Clark vanishes, by 
considering these persons simply in 
their public and official character. 
Were a perfect accordance necessa- 
ry between the type and the anti- 
type, the sacrifice of animals could 
not set forth the atonement of the 
Son of God ; nor the various rites of 
the Jewish temple “serve to the 
example and shadow of heavenly 
things.” A number of other instan- 
ces might be adduced, in which the 
meanness of the symbols employed, 
or other points of difference, are 
evidently overlooked where they 
possess sufficient significancy to an- 
swer the purpose of a type. 

That Mr. Scott, in the remarks 
alluded to, has not gone bevond the 
latitude of exposition which even 
the Holy Spirit appears to justify, 
may I think be inferred from St. 
Matthew’s application of the pas- 
sage in Hosea, “ out of Egypt have 
I called my Son;” though it may 
be urged in reply, that in this and 
many other scriptural references, 
especially in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the connexion would not 
have been clear, and could not 
have been soberly adduced by an 
uninspired commentator, had not 
the sacred writers themselves, un- 
der the express guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, pointed out the ana- 
logy. 

I am far, however, from being an 
advocate for forced and unnatural 
interpretations of Scripture: only, 
in avoiding these, let us be careful 
not to deprive the sacred page of 
what Melancthon calls “that secret 
manna and food of the soul to which 
St. Paul alludes when he speaks of 
spiritually discerning it.” 


D. 


Another correspondent whio signs 
himself NazARENUS, in urging a 
similar line of argument, has sent 
us an extract from a treatise on the 
types by an old writer, Dr. Thomas 
Taylor, of Aldermanbury, who, in 
his ninth chapter, entitled “ Samson 
a Type of Christ,” adduces four spe- 
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cific proofs of his position. It is 
not our practice to interfere between 
our correspondents, and we shall 
not do so in the present instance ; 
but we are very sure that Mr. Scott, 
though considering, as he did, that 
Samson was a type of Christ, would 
have been very far from commend- 
ing the minute search after fanciful, 
and to our minds not always reve- 
rential, analogies displayed in the 
following extract. We make this 
remark for the sake chiefly of youn- 
ger students in divinity, who are of- 
ten in great danger from an indulg- 
ence of the imagination in the ex- 
planation of Scripture; and who will 
in this respect do well to imitate 
that general caution and sobriety 
of interpretation for which, not less 
than for his piety, Mr. Scott is so 
extensively valued as a commen- 
tator, both in this country and be- 
yond the Atlantic. His interpreta- 
tions of prophecy, in particular, are 
usually characterised by a most 
laudable spirit of Christian caution. 

Dr. Taylor considers Samson a 
type of Christ,—1st, in his person 
and condition ; 2d, in his actions ; 
3d, in his sufferings ; 4th, in his stra- 
tagems and victories. 

I. In his person and condition, 
1. In his miraculous annunciation 
and birth, and the declaration of 
his office as a Saviour. 2. Both 
must be Nazarites ; sanctified (to 
God’s service) from their birth. 
3. Samson grew, and the spirit 
waxed strong in him, so that he 
became a saviour of. incomparable 
strength. Both were great deliver- 
ers; the one from great thraldom 
and temporal misery; the other 
from a greater spiritual and eternal 
thraldom under sin, the law, satan, 
and hell. 

II, Samson was a type of Christ 
in actions. He went among the 
enemies of God for a wife, which 
might seem a sin in him, but that 
the text says, “it came of God.” 
This was a type of Christ's love to 
the Gentiles, casting his love on her 
that was not beloved, to make his 
despised and dispersed of the Gen- 
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tiles his spouse and wife ; as Hosea 
ii. 23, where the whole contract on 
both sides is set down at large, 
Samson put forth his mind in para- 
bles and riddles; so did Christ in 
his doctrine to the Pharisees. 

III. In suffering they were very 
like in many instances. 1. Both 
sold for money ; both betrayed by 
their most familiar ; both under pre- 
tence of love; both apprehended, 
led away, bound, brought forth ata 
great feast, blinded, scorned, fasten- 
edtoapost. 2. A’s Samson offered 
himself freely to death among wick- 
ed men, as a most valiant captain, 
being called the revenger of God's 
enemies ; and therefore it is said he 
died (not as a self-murderer, but) 
in faith; so Jesus Christ, volunta- 
rily offered himself to death, and 
went out to meet apprehenders, and 
was content to die among wicked 
men, and to be hanged between 
two thieves, that he might destroy 
and scatter the power of the ene- 
mies of the church’s salvation. 

IV. In victory and fortitude. 
1. His first stratagem (which was a 
preludium to his calling) in which 
he assayed his power, was, that he 
overcame a stout lion in the desert, 
and slew him with his own hand, 
and tore him as one would have 
rent a kid: so the first powerful 
work in which our Samson shewed 
hunselt, was the conquering ot the 
devil, that roaring lion, hand to 
hand, who assaulted him in the wil- 
derness by three horrible and hel- 
lish temptations, 2. Samson slew 
with his own hand (being alone) 
above a thousand men at once, hav- 
ing nothing but the jaw-bone of an— 
ass 3 a weak, base, and insuflicient 
weapon for so great a war and vic- 
tory ; and as it was unfit, so it was 
an unclean weapon, of an unclean 
beast by the law, which his strict 
profession of a Nazarite should aot 
have touched, had it been out of 
a case of necessity: so our true 
Samson, by as weak and vile in- 
Struments, and as contemptible in 
the eyes of flesh, conquers thousands 
daily ; while by the foolishness of 
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preaching, by the doctrine of the 
Cross, by weak earthern vessels, 
he subdues whole countries and 
kingdoms unto him, that the work 
may be known to be his own hand 
and power, and not the instrument’s. 
3, Samson slew more of God’s en- 
emies at his death than in all his 
life. (This needs no application.) 
4. Samson being in Gaza at night, 
and the gates fast barred, was 
thought to be secured by his ene- 
emies : so when satan and sinners 
had buried Christ, laid a stone on 
him, sealed it, and watched him, 
thinking they had him sure enough, 
never to molest them more, he, like 
another mighty Samson, rose in his 
might, while it was yet dark, and car- 
ried away the gates and bars of death 
from himself and all his members; 
all the bands of death and sin with 
which he was bound in our stead, he 
shook off, as Samson did the seven 
creen cords, and broke their power 
as tow is broken when it feeleth fire. 
The author then urges the fol- 
lowing “ practical uses” of the ana- 
logy :—1. Not to judge of the piety 
or impiety of God’s children by 
their calamities. Samson had many 
enemies. Jesus Christ was beset 
with enemies, as the sun with motes. 
2. God can, and usually does, use 
strange, weak, and unexpected 
means to overthow his enemies 
and the enemies of the church. 3. 
The greatest victory against the en- 
emies of the church is by suffering 
afiliction, and by patience. Thus 
did Samson officially, and our Lord 
morally, overcome their enemies, 
when they seemed most overcome 
by them. 4. Comfortable reflec- 
tions. As Samson officially re- 
venged the wrong offered him in 
his wife, so will Christ in respect 
of his spouse the church. “ Ye 
did it unto these little ones, ye did 
it unto me.” And, availing our- 
selves, as ghe sacred writings do, 
Heb. vii. 23, 24, of the imperfection 
and insufficiency of a type contrast- 
ed with its antitype, we may reflect, 
that “thongh Samson’s wife may 
wa takon from him, aad given to 





another, Christ’s spouse cannot 
‘ None shall pluck them out of my 
hand.’” A greater deliverer is here 
for Israel than Samson; and he 
might abuse his strength, as he 
did, but Jesus Christ used all fis 
streneth for God, against sin and 
his enemies, Samson by disobedi- 
ence might lose his strength, but 
Christ could not lose his obedience. 
Samson, though net slain’ by force, 
was slain by policy. but Chrise nei 
ther by policy, more than by power, 
can be overcome: for in him are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom. 
Samson overthrew his enemies: 
but that was Ats own overthrow, but 
Christ’s conquest was his most glo- 
rious exaltation. Samsonon/yhegan 
the deliverance of the church, but 
could not perfect it, but Christ per- 
fected his deliverance and salvation. 
5. In both learn to contemn the 
greatest and most extreme peril in 
God’s cause. As Semson, so did 
Christ, offer himself unto death ; so 
learn not to love thy life to the 
death. For a man to thurst himself 
in hazard, or venture his life without 
warrant from God, or by his own 
private motion, is rash: but, God 
calling, in standing against the ene- 
mies of the church, it is honourable. 
Our correspondent remarks, that 
“more might be added, but here 
is sufficient to shew the cui bono of 
such a comparison.” This cui bone 
we must leave our readers to esti- 
mate for themselves: our own esti- 
mate of it, we confess, is not vers 
flattering. 


i 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


Quamyis agmiubus me mala densius 
Oinni ex parte premant, quam super hor 
ridos 
Montes grando sonat, quam mare verberat 
Raucis littora fluctibus : 
Tu me si placido lumine videris, 
Cedent tristitim nubila ; tetricas 
Mecroris tenebras discutiet mihi 
Lucis dulce jnbar tur. 
Bucuay. in Peal. xlii 


It is a remark of Lord Bacon, that 
“a little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to Atheism, but depth in pbi- 
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losophy bringeth men’s minds about 
to religion.” A similar observation 
may be made in reference to the 
disposition or habit of mind select- 
ed for the topic of this essay. A 
small portion of piety is apt to pro- 
duce melancholy, but a large mea- 
sure is calculated to produce un- 
speakable joy. If this observation 
be well founded, it may serve to elu- 
eidate some instances of apparent 
gloom, associated with the posses- 
sion of Christian principle. Many 
persons, it is to be feared, have re- 
ligion enough to make them miser- 
abbe, but not enough to make them 
happy. That there is an adaptation 
in religion to create emotions of the 
liveliest pleasure can be denied on- 
ly by those who are alike unac- 
quainted with its nature and desti- 
tute of its influence. While it pro- 
hibits every gratification which is 
not consonant with the will of God, 
with the dictates of reason, and with 
our own interest and welfare 3; and 
while, at the season when first its 
power begins to be felt, remorse for 
past offences, and a forboding ap- 
prehension of the Divine wrath, 
may occasion for a time considera- 
ble distress and anxiety, the direct 
and immediate tendency of religion 
is to render the mind happy, to heal 
the disorders of our nature, and to 
dissipate those clouds of obscurity 
and gloom which are apt to over- 
shadow our prospect of eternity. 
The intention of this paper, how- 
ever, is not to answer the objec- 
tions which may be urged against 
religion, on the ground of its sup- 
posed aptitude to excite a spirit of 
melancholy, but to notice some of 
the characteristic qualities of reli- 
cious joy, and to enforce on every 
Christian reader the cultivation of 
this delightful temper of mind. 
The causes, then, by which it is 
produced and ‘invigorated are spir- 
itual objects. It arises from the 
consideration of what God is, and 
of what he has done and is engaged 
to do on behalf of those who put 
eheir trust in his mercy. Accord- 


ingly. it is denominated in Scripture, 
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“rejoicing in the Lord.” In this 
particular, it is essentially distin- 
guished from the joy of the world- 
ling and the hypocrite. The plea- 
sures of which such persons are at 
any time partakers arise from earth- 
ly and perishing objects. They fee} 
a kind of happiness because they 
are perhaps advancing in the world 
to the utmost of their wishes, are 
attaining the honours and riches 
which it offers, or else have oppor- 
tunity for the indulgence of their 
appetites and passions. Their de- 
light in that is altogether of a sub- 
lunary nature, originating in sour- 
ces which are entirely distinct from 
every thing divine and heavenly. 
“ The lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life, which 
are not of the Father, but of the 
world,” occupy their thoughts and 
affections,and communicate to their 
minds all the satisfaction which they 
ever experience. But the pleasure 
of the Christian is derived from ob- 


jects of a different and of an in- 


finitely superior, description. He 
feels happy, not because he is learn- 
ed, or wealthy, or high in the esti- 
mation of mankind, but because he 
possesses an interest in the love and 
attributes of God, He enjoys inex- 
pressible felicity when meditating 
on the character, the operations, 
or the word of the Most High; 
when he reflects, for instance, on 
his omnipotent power, and consid- 
ers that it is adequate to his securi- 
ty amidst danger, and his defence 
from every foe ; when he thinks also 
of his unsearchable wisdom, which 
can impart to him all necessary in- 
formation, and “lead him by a right 
way to a city of habitation ;” or 
when he calls to remembrance the 
immutability and faithfulness of 
God, which create in his mind the 
assurance that God will not forsake 
him in the darkest hour, and will at 
length introduce him to “ the in- 
heritance of the saints in light.” 
Especially does the joy of the Chris- 
tian spring from meditation on the 
character of God, as he is represen- 
ted in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
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as devising for the fallen children 
of men a plan of salvation, as com- 
missioning his Son to redeem and 
his Spirit to sanctify our souls. In 
this wonderful exhibition of the 
goodness and mercy of the Al- 
mighty, as well as of his justice and 
holiness, the believer discovers am- 
ple matter for the exercise of every 
afiection which communicates de- 
light to the heart. In short, the 
pleasure of the Christian is of a 
nature entirely spiritual, because it 
originates in God himself, who is the 
most spiritual Being in the universe, 

Another feature in religious joy 
is calmness or placidity. I do not 
mean to deny that some Christians 
are occasionally indulged with a 
tone of religious feeling which 
may border on exultation, and 
which is not owing to a disordered 
state of the physical system, or to 
the influence of imagination ren- 
dered wild by enthusiasm, but to 
a scriptural unwavering reliance 
on the merits of the great propitia- 
tory. Sacrifice. In ordinary cases, 
however, the pleasure experienced 
by the believer is of a less elevated 
and transitory nature. That it is 
free from violent or boisterous emo- 
tions will be evident on a recollec- 
tion of its causes which have been 
shewn to be the perfections and 
works of the Supreme Being. Now 
the joy which springs from the con- 
templation of the abstract attributes 
of Jehovah must necessarily be 
distinct from every state of feeling 
that resembles tumultuous agitations 
or commotions. The benevolence 
and me’cy of God which are the 
perfections of his nature most cal- 
culated to encourage our confidence 
are still blended and tempered with 
the severity of his justice and purity. 
Could the former be regarded as af- 
fording too great licence for the in- 
dulgence of exultation, the latter are 
suited to check every rash or precip- 
itate emotion, and to awaken in the 
mind sentiments of veneration and 
awe. The condescension of God, 
therefore, exhibited in connexion 
with his majesty, is adapted to excite 
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not the sensations of unreflecting 
rapture, but the calm silent feelings 
of acquiescent joy. If we also ad- 
vert to the exercise of the perfec- 
tions of God towards the human 
race, we shall perceive that the 
pleasure which the consideration of 
this exercise is calculated to impart 
to the Christian is of a thoughtful 
and placid description. In that exer- 
cise the Deity is represented as of- 
fended on account of our sins, though 
“so loving the world, that he gave 
his only Son, that whoso believeth 
in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life :” atthe same time, 
we are exhibited as depraved, and 
guilty, and rebellious ; as unable to 
redeem our souls from destruction, 
or to performany good action of our- 
selves, as well as dependent on God 
for the continuance and consum- 
mation of that spiritual life which 
has been commenced in the heart. 
Accordingly we are commanded 
in Scripture to “ rejoice with trem- 
bling ;” and if we entertain proper 
views of ourselves, and of the re- 
lations which we sustain to the 
Almighty, our joy will no doubt be 
moderated or intermingled with a 
deep consciousness of our nume- 
rous imperfections. Besides, rap- 
ture is that agitation or excitement 
of mind which cannot, according 
to the constitution of our nature. 
be of long duration, and which 
cannot therefore be accordant o1 
intended to be eombined with the 
general circumstances of the Chris- 
tian in the present state. But a 
peaceful joy is what may be not 
only attained, but preserved amidst 
every vicissitude and trial. Rapture 
we are not required to cherish: 
but “the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding,” is what 
we are frequently directed to seek : 
and itis promised to an unwavering 
dependance on the Saviour. Peace 
is the legacy which Christ left to 
his disciples, in the immediate anti- 
cipation of his sufferings and death ; 
but rapture is reserved for that 
world where no sin is felt, where 
no temptation is known, where po 
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darkness overspreads the prospect 
with gloom ; but where death, and 
the curse are done away, and the 
Lord God himself is an ** everlast- 
jing light and glory.” 

The joy of the Christian is also 
marked by its solidity, and its sa- 
tistying influence. In this respect, 
it is incalculably superior to every 
other species of pleasure. Ask the 
sensualist whether his career of 
dissipation has aflorded him any 
real or lasting enjoyment; and if 
he make a candid acknowledg- 
ment, he will confess that the gra- 
tifications which he so eagerly pur- 
sues never yet communicated to 
him one particle of rational or solid 
satisfaction, that pleasure still re- 
cedes from his grasp, and vanishes 
trom his view. Ask the man of 
ambition, if the honours at which 
he has even successfully aspired 
are able to sooth his mind, and 
repay him for the toil and anxiety 
he has undergone for the sake of 
his present elevation. If he is truly 
honest, he will readily admit that 
“the honour which cometh from 
man,” is incapable of yielding sub- 
stantial felicity ; and that exaltation 
above others, whether obtained 
through the medium of opulence, 
of literature, or of any other cir- 
cumstance, is Inadequate to the pro- 
duction of one peacetul hour, or 
ot one elevated sensation. Of the 
truth of these remarks, we have a 
memorable confirmation in the ex- 
perience, and the tesumony, of So- 
lomon. He was favoured with ac- 
cess to all the advantages and grat- 
itications which earth could afford, 
yet he was nevertheless dissatisfied, 
disconsolate, and unhappy ; and at- 
ter a calm deliberate review and es- 
timate of all sublunary good, he was 
compelled to make the mortifying 
confession, * All is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” ‘ Even in 


laughter,” says he, “the heart is 
sorrowful, and the end of that mirth 
is heaviness.”—'T'rue religion how- 
ever, an interest in the favour and 
love of God, grounded on faith in 
the atonement of Christ, is able to 
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cheer the soul, and.to impart to ths 
mind unutterable satisfaction. The 
man who has God for his por- 
tion, experiences a felicity “ which 
the world knoweth not,” “a joy 
which is unspeakable, and full of 
glory.” He possesses a richer pa- 
trimony than the most wealthy or 
elevated of mortals : he enjoys that 
which is preferable to the whole 
universe besides: he is the heir of 
“an inheritance which is incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away.” When a person is the 
subject of the pleasure which we 
are now considering, his desires are 
perfectly satisfied, he longs no more 
for the joys which worldly amuse- 
ments or sinful gratifications can 
afford ; but possesses within himselt 
the elements of happiness produced 
by the diffusion of the love of God 
through the soul. His forme 
thirst for the delights of sin is now 
quenched by that water which Chris: 
gives to every fainting soul, and 
which is “in him a. well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life.” 

It is hoped that, in the remarks 
which have already been made, the 
more prominent and characteristic 
features of religious joy have been, 
in the main scripturally, however 
faintly and impertectly, delineated. 
The remainder of this paper shal! 
be devoted to the specification of a 
few considerations adapted to im- 
press on the mind of the Chiristiau 
the importance of cultivating this 
excellent disposition. 

One very powerful reason whic 
presents itself on this point is that 
which is derived trom the intiina- 
tions of the will of God, furnished by 
his general nature aud diversitied 
operations. ‘Lhe character of the 
Deity is that of pure benevolence. 
The whole of his perfectious are 
comprised by an Apostle, in that 
beautiful definition, “ God is love.” 
Even his justice, which appears te 
sustain but a remote affinity to love, 
is only a slight modification of that 
attribute ; for it is never exercised 
but with a view to promote the 
ultimate and general happiness 
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of his creatures; and a greater 
portion of enjoyment will, without 
doubt, on the whole, be secured by 
its operation, than could possibly 
result from its neglect and infringe- 
ment. From this scriptural repre- 
sentation of the Divine character, 
the accordance of that state of mind 
which has been recommended with 
the general intention and will of 
God, may be inferred with the 
strictest accufacy. The same con- 
clusion may be drawn from the 
manifestations of the Divine bene- 
volence observable in the system of 
creation, and especially in the com- 
plicated structure of the human 
frame, All the indispensable func- 
tions of life might have been per- 
formed, so far as we can perceive, 
without the perception, on our part, 
of any pleasure trom the perform- 
ance. Our bodies might have been 
so constituted that food would have 
contributed eflectually to their nour- 
ishment without affording us the 
least grateful sensation. The eve 
might, no doubt, have been con- 
structed in such a mode as to 
receive the rays of light, and to 
discriminate colours and objects, 
while nothing which we beheld 
should have been capable of grati- 
fying the sight, or of yielding us 
pleasure through the medium of 
our visual organs. In like manner 
the ear might have been so formed 
that it should distinguish, with per- 
fect correctness, every variety of 
sound, and yet be unsusceptible of 
delight from any tone, or from any 
combination of tones.* Let it be 
recollected, that he has made this 
beneficent arrangement for beings 
who deserve his severest displea- 


* The reader is referred to Dr. Paley’s 
very ingenious illustration of this subject, 
iu his ** Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy.” The following passage, be- 
sides being connected with the argument 
above noticed, possesses so much intrinsic 
merit, that I trust no apology is requisite 
for the quotation. “ When God created 
the human species, either he wished their 
happiness or he wished their misery, or 
he was indifferent and unconcerned about 
both. If he had wished our misery, he 
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sure ; and that the specimens of his 
goodness here mentioned are se- 
lected only from an immense varie- 
ty of similar instances which the 
universe supplies, and which fully 
establish his claims to the character 
of the most disinterested benevo- 
lence. But, in the most impressive 
manner, has he displayed the in- 
finite goodness of his nature, by 
sending his only begotten Son to 
die for our transgressions, to purify 
our hearts, and to fit us for a state 
of inconceivable dignity and bliss ; 
and if we have rightly accepted of 
the salvation offered in the Gospel, 
the Almighty regards us with the 
complacency of a Father, and is 
willing that we should appropriate 
to ourselves all the consolation and 


joy which an interest in his paternal 


love can warrant. 

The positive commands of God 
in the sacred oracles are accordant 
with the preceding view of his cha- 
racter, and enforce the obligation to 
religious joy. ‘Tothis purpose may 
be cited numerous passages, both ia 
the Old Testament and the New. 
At the beginning of the thirty-third 
Psalm, David says, “ Rejoice in the 
Lord, O ve righteous ; for praise is 
comely for the upright. ” Inanother 
of his devout and beautiful compo- 
sitions, he says, * Let the righteous 
be glad: Jet them rejoice before 
God : yea, let them exceedingly re- 
joice.” A variety of other passages 
of a similar nature may be found in 
the Old Testament. In the New 
the same sentiment is frequently 
conveyed, and the same duty ex- 
plic itly enjoined, While the dis- 
ciples of our Lord were forbidden 
to rejoice on the ground of “ the 





might have made sure of his purpose by 
forming our senses to be as many sores 
and pains to us, as they are now instru- 
ments of gratification and enjoyment; or 
by placing us amidst objects so ill-suited 
fo our perceptions as to have contipuaily 
offended us, instead of ministering to our 
refreshment and delight. He might have 
made, for example, every thing we tasted 
bitter ; every thing we saw loathsome ; 
every thing we touched asting vevery smel} 
a stench ; and every sound a dise ord.’ 


So 
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devils having been made subject to 
them,” they were at the same time, 
exhorted to rejoice that their names 
were written in heaven. Of course, 
if we possess a scriptural hope that 
our circumstances are in this respect 
analogous to theirs, that our names 
are inscribed in the Lamb’s book of 
life, it is equally our privilege with 
the Apostles to cultivate a spirit of 
perpetual joy. In the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, St. Paul di- 
rects Christians to “ rejoice ever- 
more ;” and in his subsequent Epis- 
tle, he says, “Finally, my brethren, 
rejoice in the Lord.” And, as if 
these injunctions were not sufficient, 
he afterwards delivers a command 
to the same purpose, and enforces 
it by a very emphatic repetition : 
“ Rejoice in the Lord alway; and 
again I say, Rejoice.” In short, the 
portions of Scripture which incul- 
cate on believers the duty of reli- 
gious joy, are too numerous to be 
specified in the present essay. It 
is therefore incumbent upon them 
to aim at the acquisition of habitual 
serenity and cheerfulness of mind. 
Their obligations to this duty rest 
on the same foundation as their 
obligations to be honest, to be hum- 
ble, to be spiritually minded, or 
zealous in the service of God. The 
same Divine and Glorious Being 
prescribes all the duties in question. 

The argument receives additional 
strength from a consideration of the 
evils which the absence of religious 
joy implies or produces. Jn refer- 
ence to the persons themselves, it 
argues ingratitude and unbelief, as 
well as unfits them for the perfor- 
mance of incumbent duty. When 
we are habitually disconsolate and 
sorrowtul, we tacitly declare, that 
we feel little or ne gratitude for the 
past tokens of the Divine goodness 
we have experienced. And surely 
a desponding ungrateful temper of 
mind is a very improper return for 
the varicus mercies, temporal and 
spiritual, of which every true Chris- 
tian is made the recipient. Such a 
disposition must certainly be dis- 
pleasing to God ; and, if treated ac- 
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cording to its desert, would be vis- 
ited with a discontinuance of his 
benefits. Were we to confer special 
obligations on one of our fellow- 
creatures, who, instead of appear- 
ing delighted or thankful, shewed 
that he was still dissatisfied and un- 
grateful ; we should regret the be- 
stowment of the alleged advantages, 
and be careful to avoid a repetition 
of them in future. How equitable 
might the infinite Jehovah thus re- 
ward those professed Christians, 
who, notwithstanding all the sources 
of enjoyment to which they have 
access, seem as it were to cultivate 
a spirit of depression and gloom ! 
Besides, this absence of religious 
joy indicates, not only ingratitude 
for past favours, but distrust for fu- 
ture blessings. God has assured us 
as plainly as language can declare 
it, that he “ will never leave us nor 
forsake us,” and has appealed to our 
common sympathy and apprelhen- 
sions by saying, * He that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shail he not with 
him also freely give us all things rf” 
This appeal ought to be irresistible, 
because it is founded on a fact 
which evinces in the strongest man- 
ner the love and mercy of God to 
our souls. Now when we cherish 
gloomy forebodings, and dark anti- 
cipations, we distrust the testimony 
which God has given of his own 
character, as wellas his declarations 
of regard for our welfare. We thus 
charge him, as it were, with false- 
hood, for “he that believeth not 
God hath made him a liar.” The 
criminality attached to the neg- 
lect of a cheerful state of mind, is 
therefore obvious, since it involves 
ingratitude and unbelief.—It has 
also a tendency to unfit the indivi- 
dual for the active and profitable dis- 
charge of his duties. When the soul 
is cast down and disconsolate, the 
energies are paralyzed, the mind 
is enfeebled, and the individual ren- 
dered incapable of those zealous 
efforts which otherwise he could 
make with facility and success. This 
disposition of mind also, if indulged 













to a considerable extent, may even 
prevent the subject of it from de- 
voting a sufficient degree of atten- 
tion to the lawful and necessary 
avocations of life. The evil con- 
sequences of this habit are too evi- 
dent to require specification. As 
we then value the right performance 
of duty, let us diligently cultivate 
a spirit of perpetual cheerfulness. 
This will communicate ardour to all 
our efforts for the glory of God, and 
impel us forward in the way to eter- 
nal happiness. Thus shall we find 
that “the joy of the Lord is our 
strength,” both for the discharge of 
commanded duty, and the suffering 
of allotted trial. 

Nor are the evil effects of the 
want of this disposition, confined 
to the person himself; they extend 
their pernicious influence to unnum- 
bered individuals, and operate in an 
incalculable variety of modes. All 
men are certainly engaged in the 
pursuit of happiness ; and in a qual- 
ified sense it may be affirmed, that 
we all ought to seek happiness.— 
This being the case, persons in gen- 
eral will judge of the obligations of 
religion, by its apparent tendency to 
promote the felicity of those who 
comply with its dictates. Many 
persons are incompetent, and still 
more disinclined, to investigate the 
abstract evidences of religion ; but 
the greater proportion of mankind, 
whatever may be the complexion of 
their moral or intellectual character, 
are able in some measure, to ascer- 
tain whether or not religion makes 
its professors happy. Now, if they 
perceive in these persons nothing 
but the symptoms of gloom, dissatis- 
faction, and anxiety, they will be 
furnished with a pretext for refusing 
obedience to the requisitions of 
Christianity. On the other hand, 
nothing tends so much to recom- 
mend religion to the esteem and ac- 
ceptance of mankind, as a disposi- 
tion, in those who profess it habitu- 
ally cheerful or serene. When we 
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are not only correct in our deport- 
ment, but grateful and hi appy in the 
temper of our minds, we shew that 
we delight in the service of God; 
that hiscommandments are not gric- 
vous ; that the “ yoke of Christ is 
easy, and his burden is light.” We 
shew that we love God and his ways 
in sincerity, and that we do not ob- 
serve any precept of Scripture mere= 
ly from constraint or compulsion, 
but from a prine iple of attachment 
to the service of God. In this man- 
ner, we may be the instruments of 
winning souls to Christ; and though 
the providence of God may not call 
us to advocate the claims of religion 
in an official capacity, we may speak 
to ail around us in language not less 
intelligible or persuasive. At alJ 
events, we shall take away the 
ground for an objection which is fre 
quently adduced against true piety, 
and shall exhibit to the world a 
practical proof, that religion has a 
salutary influence on the present, 
as well as the future, happiness of 
those who obey its sacred dictates. 

But as we cannot, notwithstand- 
ing all the provision which God has 
made for our conifort, anticipate 
perfect felicity in this state of im- 
perfection and trial, our highest 
source of repose should be in look- 
ing forward to that world where joy 
will be complete and eternal. There 
the sky is ever bright and cloudless, 
and the prospect irradiated with the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 
There no sin obtains admission, and 
consequently no sorrow. There the 
beatified spirit of the righteous, ad- 
mitted to the presence of his God 
and Saviour, without the interven- 
tion of a single cloud, will enjoy 
pleasures unmingled with pain, and 
eternal as their all-bountiful Author. 
“ The ransomed of the Lord shall 
return, and come to Zion with songs, 
and everlasting joy upon their heads : 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” 

C. 
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James.j.12.—Blessed is the man 
that endurcth temptation. 


TEMPTATION means in Scripture, 
either an enticement to what is 
sinful, or an affliction by which 
God is pleased to try the faith and 
patience of his servants. St. Jaines, 
in the chapter trom which the text 
is taken, uses the word in both these 
senses: “ My brethren,” he says, 
* count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations,” that is, chiefly, 
into afflictions and persecutions 
for the sake of Christ, “ knowing 
that the trial of your faith worketh 
patience.” These painful dispen- 
sations were divinely permitted, in 
order to exercise the Christian 
graces of faith, perseverance, and 
acquiescence in the will of God. 
jut there were trials of another 
kind ; trials not so much of the 
Christian’s patience, and constancy 
under affliction, as of his renova- 
tion of heart, his holiness, and 
his aversion to sin. Of these last, 
St. James says, in the verses which 
follow the text, “ Let no man say 
when he is tempted,” that is, to evil, 
“Tam tempted of God: for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man; but every 
man is tempted when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, and enticed.” 
In either case, however, whether 
the trial of our patience, or the 
trial of any other virtue of the 
Christian character, “ blessed is 
the man that endureth the temp- 
tation; that is, who remains un- 
conquered by its assault, coming 
out from the furnace like gold seven 
times refined. There is no bless- 
edness in the mere circumstance 
of being called upon to suffer af- 
fliction ; still less is there any thing 
desirable, but on the contrary, 
much that is most perilous and 
awful, ih being exposed to the al- 
lurements of evil; but the bless- 
edness mentioned in the text con- 
sists in surviving the conflict; and 
in the proof which is hence derived 
of the reality and firmness of 
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those principles which enabled the 
tempted person to withstand the 
dangerous encounter 3 to which the 
Apostle adds, that “ he shall receive 
the crown of lite, which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love 
him.” Whether tempted to evil, 
or called upon to bear suffering, 
the remembrance of this crown 
should excite us to “ endure hard- 
ness, as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ,” in the exercise, as the case 
may require, either of the passive 
graces which lead us to bear trouble, 
or the active graces which lead us 
to repel the allurements to sin. 
The text, from its connexion with 
each of these kinds of temptation, 
as described in the verses that go 
before and that follow it, may per- 
haps refer in a measure to both of 
them; but chiefly to that which 
arises from a state of aflliction, and 
to temptations to evil only as they 
spring from that source ; as was the 
case with the first Christians, whose 
persecutions for the cause of Christ 
operated as powerful temptations 
to forsake him, and to go back to 
their former state of worldliness 
and irreligion. In the present re- 
marks, however, we shall confine 
our attention to that species of temp- 
tation from which our greatest dan- 
ger arises; namely, that against 
which we daily pray, in the words 
which our Lord himself taught us, 
“ Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” And here 
we shall consider,—First, The 
sources of temptation; secondly, 
How we may be enabled to over- 
come it; and thirdly, The blessed- 
ness of those who thus endure, 
First, then, what are the sources 
of temptation? These are briefly 
and scripturally pointed out in our 
baptismal vow, and inthe catechism 
of our church; in both of which 
we are taught to renounce * the 
devil and all his works, the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the flesh.” 
And accordingly, in the litany, we 
constantly pray against “ the de- 
ceits of the world, the flesh, and the 
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devil.” We ougit therefore to be 
well acquainted with the nature of 
these deceits, in order that we may 
pot be overcome by them. 

One source of temptation is 
from the world, We are exposed to 
danger from the false opinions and 
evil practices of too many of those 
around us; from irreligious con- 
vers@tion, from persuasions to what 
is sinful, from the vanities of life ; 
from a desire for the honour that 
eometh trom man, more than the 
approbation of God ; from the snares 
of riches or pleasure ; in short, ac- 
cording to the language of St. John, 
from “ whatever is not of the 
Father, but of the world.” This is 
a source of temptation from which 
it is impossible to escape, so long 
as we remain in the present life. 
Whatever may be our temporal con- 
dition, whether we are rich or poor, 
young or old, in prosperity or ad- 
versity, in sickness or in health; the 
world, in some one or more of its 
forms, will continue to surround us, 
and to draw us to what is evil. 
This source of temptation we are 
earnestly to avoid: for “ Christ gave 
himself for our sins, that he might 
deliver us from this present evil 
world ;” so that if we are following 
its wrong courses, however plausi- 
ble or attractive they may appear, 
we are none of his. 

2. We are to avoid temptations 
arising from ourselves, from those 
enticements to what is wrong which 
spring from our own evil hearts, or 
our depraved passions or desires, 
We are by nature so selfish, and so 
ready to indulge our corrupt incli- 
nations, even though we know 
that they are forbidden by the law 
of God, that the greatest watchful- 
ness and prayer are necessary that 
we may be on our guard against 
this inlet to evil. Even it the world 
should cease to tempt us, we should 
still be in danger from ourselves ; 
and what renders this danger the 
sreater is, according to our Lord’s 
own warnings, that we may commit 
sin in the heart, even though we 
should not proceed to any open 
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act of transgression. The tempt- 
ation to envy, to cevetousness, to 
anger, to immorality, may be se- 
cretly listened to ; and we may be 
involved in the guilt of cherishing 
it, and thus be condemned by the 
great Searcher of hearts, at the very 
time when, before our fellow-crea- 
tures, our conduct is free from sus- 
picion or reproach. Especially in 
this class of temptations, arising 
from ourselves, ought we to include 
the danger of forgetting God, of be- 
ing insensible to his mercies, of re- 
pining at his providence, of not sub- 
mitting ourselves to his will, and of 
preferring our own ways to the re- 
quisitions of his law. 

3. The third source of temptation 
is the secret agency of satan, “ who 
as a roaring lion walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.” 
We cannot, indeed, distinguish be- 
tween his evil promptings and those 
of our own hearts ; but we may in 
general include among them those 
sins which he is spoken of in Scrip- 
ture as particularly suggesting. 
Thus our Saviour says to the Jews, 
“ Ye are of your father the devil ; 
and the lusts of your father ye will 
do: he was a murderer from the 
beginning, and abode not in the 
truth, because there is no truth 
in him: when he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own, for he is a liar 
and the father of it.” Here we are 
taught to trace the sins of fraud and 
falsehood, of envy and hatred and 
revenge, to the temptations of the 
devil. So again Elymas the sor- 
cerer is called by St. Peter the 
“child of the devil,’ because he 
was full of subtlety and mischief,’ 
an “enemy of all righteousuess,” 
and “did not cease to pervert the 
right ways of the Lord.” The 
temptation to pride is further spoken 
of by St. Paul, as * the condemna- 
tion of the devil.” Envying, strife, 
vain-glory, and “lying against the 
truth,” are denomiuated by St, 
James as “ devilish,’ as well as 
“earthly and sensual.” ‘These and 
other passages of Scripture should 
teach us to be aware of the tempti- 
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tions of our spiritual enemy, who 
ever finds in our own hearts, and in 
the corrupting influence of the world 
around us, the most powerful aids 
to éllure us into the snares which 
he spreads for our destruction. 

Secondly. We are now, in the 
next place, to inquire how we may 
be enabled to overcome temptation. 
The following directions may, by 
the blessing of God, be useful for 
this purpose, whatever may be the 
source from which the temptation 
comes: , 

1. We should cherish an habit- 
ual consciousness of our own weak- 
ness, “A haughty spirit,’ says 
Solomon, “ goeth before a fall ;” 
and never are we so likely to be led 
astray as when we put confidence in 
our own ability to resist temptation. 
We see this illustrated by numer- 
ous examples in Scripture. Hazael 
said, “Is thy servant a dog” that 
he should do this great wickedness ? 
yet he almost immediately com- 
mitted it. St. Peter said, “ Though 
all men should deny thee, yet will 
not I ;” yet, before the cock crowed 
twice, he thrice denied his Divine 
Master. Warned, therefore, of our 
frailty, even at our best estate, let 
us constantly mistrust our own 
hearts, and thus avoid the delusive 
influence of a proud and dangerous 
self security. 

2. We should shun, as much as 
possible, the sources of temptation. 
We cannot, indeed, go out of the 
world,” but we should seek to be 
kept from its evil; we cannot be 
divested of “ the body of sin and 
death,” but we must strive to mor- 
tify its affections and lusts ; and we 
should also be ever on our guard 
against plunging ourselves into cir- 
cumstances of which our spiritual 
enemy may take advantage to draw 
us into a snare. Weare not sincere 
in our professed wish to walk in the 
way of God’s commandments, if 
we do not avoid whatever might 
draw us aside from them. We can- 
not live safely in the atmosphere of 
temptation ; voluntarily to breathe 
it is to perish ; eur only safety is im 


a knowledge of our danger, and jr, 
instant flight from the scene of 
peril. 

3. We should be armed before. 
hand against the approach of tempt. 
ation. For this purpose we should 
practice self-examination, to know 
where our chief weakness lies, and 
there especially we should keep a 
vigilant guard over ourselves. We 
should be habitually prepared wit), 
the whole armour of God, in order 
to resist the wiles of the devil. We 
should seek to grow strong in holy 
principles and devout affections: 
we should cherish a constant sense 
of God’s presence, and a holy reve- 
rence for his laws ; we should reflect 
upon the guilt and the folly of pro- 
voking him to wrath; and we should 
call to mind the love of Christ i 
dying for the sins of the world, and 
the base ingratitude of offending 
against it. This habitual state o! 
mind will be a powerful check 
against the incursions of temptation 

4. We must resist temptation 
when it comes. The same con- 
siderations which are to fore-arm us 
against its approach should be ear- 
nestly made use of upon its arriyal. 
Temptation is harmless when pre- 
pared for and strenuously resisted ; 
but we are in danger the momen 
we listen to the evil suggestion. 
We must therefore use, without de- 
lay, all the means which God has 
mercifully presented to us for re- 
pelling it; and above all, conscious 
of our own weakness, we must ear- 
nestly seek for his assistance, that 
we may be enabled to overcome 
the violence or resist the insidious- 
ness of the assault, 

5. We are thus led to the last 
means which will be mentioned for 
overcoming temptation; namely, 
casting ourselves upon the protect- 
ing grace of God, in earnest prayer 
for his assistance. In vain, without 
this, would be all our wishes or 
efforts; but with this we are safe 
amidst every danger: for “ he will 
not suffer us to be tempted beyond 
what we are able to bear, but will, 
with the temptation, make a way 
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for our escape.” He has given us 

numerous promises to this effect ; 

and above all he has provided for 

us a merciful High Priest, “ who 

can be touched with the feeling of 

our infirmities, having been temp- 

ted in all points like as we are, 

yet without sin.” Fixing the eye 

of faith steadily upon him, both as 

our example and our strength, we 

shall find his promise to St. Paul 

fulfilled in our behalf; “ My grace 

is sufficient for thee ;”’ and shall be 

enabled with the same Apostle to 

reply, “ When I am weak then am 

I strong;” “Ican do all things 

through Christ that strengtheneth 

me.” 

Thirdly. Having thus spoken of 
the sources of temptation, and 
pointed out some assistances for 
overcoming it, we are to shew the 
blessedness of those who do so. 
The Scriptures abound with pro- 
mises to those who, by the grace 
of God, thus endure to the end. 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life.” 
In particular, in numerous passages 
in the Book of the Revelations are 
promises made to “ him that over- 
cometh.” Thus it is said, “ I will 
give to him to eat of the tree of 
life ;” and again, “ he shall not be 
hurt of the second death ;” and 
again, “I will give to him to eat of 
the hidden manna ;” and again, “ I 
will make him a pillar in the tem- 
ple of God, and he shall go no more 
out 3” “I will grant to him,” says 
the Saviour, “ to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am sat down with my Father in 
his throne ;” “ he shall inherit all 
things, and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son.” It is no trifling 
interest, then,-that isat stake : it is 
our immortal soul, our eternal wel- 
fare in the world to come, If we 
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follow the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, we forfeit 
all that is most valuable,—the fa- 
vour of God, our own salvation, and 
the glories of heaven ; and we incur 
all that is most awful,—his right- 
eous displeasure, and our own eter- 
nal ruin. Which portion then are 
we seeking; the vain short-lived 
pleasures of this world, or the ne- 
ver-ending blessedness of those who 
resist the temptation to yield to its 
attractions, and live upon earth, as 
candidates for heaven? The in- 
spired Apostle, in our text, pro- 
nounced those to be blessed who, 
for the sake of Christ, endured the 
most grievous persecutions, be- 
cause “ when tried, they should re- 
ceive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them that 
love him.” No sinful temptation of- 
fers to us any enjoyment that can 
for a moment be put in competition 
with this unspeakable reward of 
glory. Let us then, through the 
promised assistance of God’s Holy 
Spirit, reject every bribe presented 
to us by the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, to allure us from the path 
of love and obedience to God ; and 
let us press onward in faith, humil- 
ity, aud true devotion of heart to 
the service of our Creator and Re- 
deemer, towards the prize of our 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
The conflict, however arduous, will 
soon end ; and its issue will be an 
eternal triumph to all who have 
fought the good fight of faith, un- 
der the banvers of the Captain of 
their salvation; and who, having 
endured the trials, and surmounted 
the temptations, of this mortal life, 
shall receive, through the free mer- 
cy of God in Christ Jesus, an abun- 
dant entrance into that blessed 
world, where sorrow and tempta- 
tion are forever unknown. 
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GN INFANT EDUCATION, AS PRAC- 
TISED IN SOME INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 


Inrants’ schools are formed for the 
purpose of the preparatory edu- 
cation of as many children, under 
the age of seven years, as may be 
regulated by two individuals, a mas- 
ter and a mistress. The circum- 
stances must be peculiarly favoura- 
ble, where more than one hundred 
and fifty children can be educated 
in such an establishment. 

The principal object in an in- 
fants’ school, is to form the moral 
and religious character of the chil- 
dren; and this is proposed to be 
done by the prevention or cure of 
those evil dispositions which are in- 
cident to that tender age, and by 
the communication of the more 
simple principles of religion in that 
form in which they are most likely 
to commend themselves to their un- 
derstandings and their hearts. It 
is hoped to effect to a considerable 
degree the prevention of immoral 
habits, by withdrawing the children 
for a few hours of each day, from 
the influence of that promiscuous 
example which too often presents 
itself in the neighbourhoods of the 
poor ; and by forming, in a room of 
sufficient dimensions, a little socic- 
ty which is constantly under the 
eve of a religious and intelligent, 
as well as aflectionate, individual, 
who may use his utmost endeavors 
to discover amongst them, and to 
correct, the earliest appearances of 
what is wrong. 

Beyond, however, this negative 
efiect of the system of infants’ 
schools, it is found that if the busi- 
ness of the little society be always 
connected with that which ts plea- 
sureable to the infant mind, chil- 
dren will almost insensibly form 
their habits of thinking and feeling 
from what they see around them. 
While the vices of the human mind 


which most early unfold their evil 
tendencies, (I mention for the pre- 
sent only three—falsehood, dishon- 
esty, and revenge,) are thus almost 
imperceptibly corrected, excellency 
of conduct becomes desicable by 
becoming the source of real grati- 
fication. 

In such an institution, it will ob- 
viously appear, much will depend 
on the dispositions and characters 
of the master and mistress. If they 
have not a real love for moral ex- 
cellence and the pure and reasona- 
ble principles of religion, they will 
be unprepared to communicate 
those principles and habits to the 
children: for, after all, where books 
and other artificial instruments of 
instruction are but partially used, 
the teachers must be themselves 
the fountain of every influence 
which they wish to communicate. 
At this early age, knowledge of 
every kind presents itself ina more 
especial connexion with the senses, 
and unobstructed by prejudice, or 
habit, or any abstract mode of 
inquiry, obtains an almost imme- 
diate reception, and exercises au 
almost immediate influence. The 
teacher then must be the moral 
book of his school; and the great 
precept of our religion must be 
imprinted on every action, and on 
every change of his countenance : 
“Love one another.” He may 
successfully endeavour to build up- 
on this every other principle which 
may have relation to the character 
of a good neighbour, a good citizen, 
and a good subject ; such as order, 
obedience, loyalty : but the fouv- 
dation of all his moral instructions. 
and the declared principle of all his 
own actions, must be Christian 
charity. 

In the farther prosecution of this 
part of his duty, the teacher must 
inform the minds of the children, 
who are supposed to be of too early 
an age to receive iastruction by 
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books on the subject of morals and 
religion, by fameliar conversation. 
The great principles and the more 
prominent precepts of religion, all 
imply the previous acknowledgment 
of certain simple and original truths. 
These preliminary truths, or, if I 
may sO express myself, these ax- 
ioms of a religious life may in this 
manner be successfully impressed 
on the mind of an infant. I will 
endeavour to give an instance of 
what I intend to express. 

The duty of prayer is incumbent 
on every man; and it is perhaps one 
of those duties the obligation to 
which we should wish at the most 
early age to impress on the mind 
of a child. On what principles, 
then, does the duty of prayer rest ? 
Amongst many others, on the 
following :—God is present every 
where ; God knows all things ; God 
sees me 3 God can understand the 
thoughts of my heart; God can 
do all things ; God is merciful ; 
All good things come from God ; 
Giod will give what is good, if I 
pray to him. 

It must also be manifest, that 
previously to the attainment of the 
art of reading, the histories and ex- 
amples of Scripture connected with 
the various subjects of religion, may 
be effectually impressed on the 
memory and the heart of an infant, 
by conversational instruction, and 
by graphic representations, First 
of all, the life of the Saviour may be 
set before him ; and, in succession, 
ihat of those persons whose cha- 
racter is handed down to us in the 
sacred volume, in illustration of any 
particular precept of religion. It 
will not, moreover, be without an 
immediate good effect, if after 
having deeply infixed on the minds 
of the little pupils the idea of the 
sacred character of the volume of 
inspiration, they are taught to 
commit to memory, in the words 
of the Bible, some of the more 
simple precepts, or even doctrines, 
which are there to be found. It 
must however, here especially, and 
also in relation to every part of the 
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instruction of infants, be borne in 
mind, that it is desirable, in such 
an attempt, not to exercise the 
memory to weariness, They must 
be taught by reiteration; but it is 
not necessary to complete the les- 
son at one time. To say over, or 
to repeat a sentence, may be made 
an amusement; to learn a_ task 
inust be an effort which, in the great 
majority of instances, at so early an 
age, will be accompanied by pain- 
ful, and therefore repulsive sensa- 
tions. 

The principal aim, then, of the 
system of infant education, is by 
congregating into one society a cer- 
tain number of children under seven 
years of age, to throw around ihem 
a moral influence, and, by connect- 
ing the practice as well asthe know- 
ledge of that which is excellent with 
pleasurable emotions, to induce, as 
far as may be possible, a predispo- 
sition to that which may tend to the 
formation of a good character, and 
to the obedience of the mind to the 
principles of religion. 

Having thus, however, laid the 
foundation of the education of the 
human mind in morals and religion, 
very much may also be done in 
order to dispose it for the action 
of life. ‘The mind may be prepa- 
red for knowledge, and led forward 
into some of the subjects of general 
instruction in common. schools ; 
whilst at the same time, under ju- 
dicious regulations, certain of the 
earlier difficulties which attend the 
attainment of some of the more 
simple and necessary arts of life, 
may, with a little perseverance, be 
overcome, 

It is obvious, that there are many 
subjects of general information to 
which the mind of an infant may 
be very early directed, The book 
of creation, for instance, lies at all 
times before him. He has already 
received the idea of a horse, or a 
cow, or adog, or perhaps of most 
of the animals around his dwelliyg. 
He knows the more prominent 
characteristics of atree,and perhaps 
the names. of somo of its parts 
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Now these, and a multitude of other 
things, may be made the sources of 
knowledge to him. He may be 
taught to recognize the representa- 
tion of them ; to observe their vari 
ous parts ; to describe their culture, 
and their uses in connexion with 
the arts of life. And this mode of 
instruction may be carried forward 
to any extent, and may derive its 
sources from all the varied circuin- 
stances by which a child must be 
supposed to be surrounded. 

With relation to those points of 
the education promoted in an in- 
fants’ school, which are more espe- 
cially prospective of the subsequent 
instruction of the child, much care 
is requisite. 

I shall here suppose that it is 
intended to prepare the infants for 
instruction in arithmetic, reading, 
and writing. 

Arithmetic.—Now the system of 
infant education regards the com- 
binations of numbers as the founda- 
tion of arithmetic; and, without im- 
mediate regard to the art, we at- 
tempt to lay the foundation of it 
by directing our attention first to 
those efforts of mind which are 
connected with these combinations, 
When, for instance, the children 
have accurately accustomed them- 
selves to the following modes of 
combination, through any range of 
number which may be thought re- 
quisite, it will be believed that they 
may proceed with every hope of 
success, to the earlier ciforts in the 
arithmetical art. 

Addition.—72 and 9 are 81; 81 
and 9 are 90. 
Subtraction.—9 from 90 leave 81 ; 

9 from 81 leave 72. 

Multiplication.—9 times 8 are 72 ; 

9 times 9 are 81; 9 times 10 

are 90. 

Division.—9 in 72, 8 times; 9 in 
81, 9 times; 9 in 90, 10 times. 

Fractions.—9 is 1 of 72; 9 is } of 
$1; 9 is ts of 90. 

This habit having been acquired, 
the children may proceed to the 
more useful tables: and wher they 
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have attained the power of reading 
figures, before they can with facility 
write them, the master may practise 
them in some simple efforts in the 
arithmetical art, by himself describ- 
ing the figures with chalk, either ona 
sufficiently large slate, or on a black 
board prepared for that purpose. 
Reading.—In the next place, the 
system of infant education regards 
the combination of certain sounds, 
as the foundation of the art of read- 
ing ; and theretore, in the commu- 
nication of this art, directs our 
attention first to those sounds. On 
this principle, we teach the chil- 
dren first to enunicate the alphabet. 
When this has been tearned with 
accuracy and distinctness by the ear, 
the letters are then presented sepa- 
rately to the eye, and the children 
are tanght to recognize them as the 
forms and representatives of that 
with the sound of which they have 
already been made familiar, We 
proceed in the same manner with 
syllables and words. A selection 
is made of the words which most 
frequently occur, and of the more 
common primary and final syllables, 
These the children are taught, first 
by the ear to spell; so that they 
become acquainted with the combi- 
nations of sound which form most 
of the common words of the lan- 
guage, before they have been pre- 
sented to their eye. In order to 
this further step, the same words 
aud syllable are printed on cards, 
or impressed on pieces of tin, each 
of which is frem time to time 
placed in the hand of the child ; to 
whom, having previously learned 
the separate letters, and their com- 
bined sound in the word, the art of 
reading is become altogether a sim- 
ple effort. It is needless that J 
should add, that the progress from 
these cards to the use of books is 
easy; as the knowledge of the 
words which most frequently occur 
has thus been already acquired. 
Writing.—It is not necessary to 
detain the reader long on the subject 
of the acquirement of the art of writ- 
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ing. It must be regarded, in the 
first instance, as a system of forms ; 
and the child should be accustomed 
to read writing, and describe the 
parts of a letter, before he is suffer- 
ed to commence the attainment of 
the art; which is done by the imi- 
tation on a slate of a letter, or part 
of a letter, described by the master 
op the large black board. 

In proceeding to another point in 
the subject of infant education, I 
may be permitted to express a re- 
gret, that education in geucral has 
not been more universally connect- 
ed with the action of human life. 
Had it been made to bear more im- 
mediately upon the duties and the 
necessities, as well as the pleasures, 
of the station in which the life of 
the individual is to be thereafter 
passed, its beneficial effects would, 
J am persuaded, have been more 
manifest, and more universal, 

We have been able to introduce 
into our infants’ schools several 
works of industry. The children 
soon acquire a moderate proficiency 
in the arts of sewing, and of plait- 
ting straw for bonnets and _ hats. 
While this prepares them in some 
small measure for the business of 
after-life, it tends also to fix their 
attention, and is at the same timea 
means of real pleasure and amuse- 
ment. 

I have thus endeavoured to de- 
scribe some of the principal parts 
of the education, and some of the 
more important subjects of instruc- 
tion, in well conducted infants’ 
schools. Bearing in mind the pre- 
ceding remarks, the reader will rea- 
dily follow the attempt which I am 
about to make, to unfold some of the 
operations which take place in them. 

The Infant School at Waltham- 
stow, which I will take as an ex- 
ample, is divided into three princi- 
pal parts ;—the body of the larger 
room, around which all the several 
classes are arranged in order; the 
elass room, whither one or more 
classes occasionally retire for ex- 

‘amination and individual instruc- 
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tion; and a certain space in the 
larger room, where the more ad- 
vanced children practise mutual ex- 
amination in those things which are 
more immediately connected with 
the instruction of the schools to 
which they are afterwards to be re- 
moved, 

In the large room the progress of 
instruction is twofold. All things 
which are addressed to the ear 
alone, such as the combinations of 
numbers, the easier tables, spelling, 
hymns.or precepts of Scripture, 
the children there learn by reitera- 
tion in one class, standing in their 
respective places round the room. 
They receive the lesson from one 
of the older children, or from the 
master himself, standing in some 
conspicuous place, to whom they 
unitedly respond. In the large 
room also, the school is divided into 
classes, each of which is watched 
and instructed by an older boy, who 
teaches them by the eye that which 
they have already learned, in one 
class,by the ear. Figures, letters, and 
words, are Jearned in this manner. 

In the class room, the examina- 
tion and instruction become indi- 
vidual. There reading is pursued 
to a greater measure of accuracy ; 
there arithmetic is taught; and 
there also the histories and narra- 
tives of Scripture are communica- 
ted, and its precepts explained and 
enforced, 

The space set apart in the large: 
room for the exercise of the more 
advanced children, is used by them 
occasionally for mutual examina- 
tion in Scripture history, mental 
calculation or spelling. 

In establishing an infants’ school, 
it is of the utmost importance not 
to indulge at first too high an ex- 
pectation of immediate success. 
Persons who have witnessed one in 
full operation are in considerable 
danger of subjecting themselves to 
disappointment in thisrespect. The 
progress of such an institution 
must, under even the most favour- 
able cireumstances, be gradual if 
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not slow; but, where sufficient pa- 
tience is exercised, the event is 
certain. ) 

It is better to begin the opera- 
tion of such a school with not more 
than fifty children. When these are 
reduced to any measure of order, 
their example will aid the teacher 
in giving efficiency to the system 
over any larger number which it 
may be thought right to introduce. 
The first few days, or even weeks, 
will be well spent in arranging the 
school ; in teaching the infants to 
mitate the master ; to clap their 
hands, or stamp with their feet, 
when he does so; or to move their 
arms in the same manner as him- 
self. He may teach them to step 
to the beat of a tambourine ; to be 
silent when he rings his bell; to 
whisper when he uses some other 
sign. Something of a moral char- 
acter will be attained when he has 
proceeded even thus far; obedi- 
ence, attention, order, rhythm, all 
of which will be important aids to 
the future success of his plans. 

The course of intellectual in- 
struction must be regulated by cir- 
cumstances; but it must always 
be the endeavour of the instructor, 
rather to do a little well, than to 
make an appearance of improve- 
ment, without its substantial quali- 
ties. 

The final result, E have said, is 
certain; and in this I speak ina 
great measure from experience. An 
infants’ school will perhaps never 
present that uniform appearance of 
silent order and exact formal ar- 
rangement which offers itself in 
those for older children. It is per- 
haps hardly desirable that it should 
do so. Whatever destroys the plea- 
surable feeling which is encouraged 
in these institutions, must also 
throw a shade over a moral influ- 
ence which it is the principal aim 
to promote in them. A considera- 
ble measure, however, of even si- 
lent attention may be secured; and 
although itis impossible to keep so 
large a body of children at so early 
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an age, from the occasional influ- 
ence of that variable state of feeling 
to which the infant mind must be 
expected to be subject, the ele- 
ments of general order may always 
be effectually preserved,—the order 
of time, of lessons, of manner, and 
of place. 

A good education is said to be 
that which teaches the human mind 
“to derive pleasure and pain from 
the right sources.” Such is the un- 
deviating purpose of the system 
which I have thus endeavoured, 
very briefly, to unfold ; and, so far 
as they have~ fallen under my own 
notice, the results have been in 
every respect satisfactory. Moral 
evil has been removed. Brotherly 
love has been called into action. 
The incipient forms of an excellent 
and useful character have made 
their appearance, and the love of 
kuowledge has been promoted, It 
is only left to us to desire that these 
institutions may meet with that 
countenance and support which they 
so eminently deserve, and that the 
system by which they are at present 
regulated may receive additional 
improvements under the yet more 
extensive observation of those who, 
from the experience which they 
have attained in the education of 
the human mind, at other periods 
of life, may be justly supposed to 
be the persons most competent to 
conduct it to its perfection. 

W. W. 


~~ -— - 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue inclosed extract from Mr. 
Carey’s “Journal of a Tour ina 
France,” relative to the state of 
religion in that country, appears to 
me so generally interesting, that I 
solicit its insertion in your pages. 


Hi. D. 


* We had observed in our jour- 
ney from Avignon, all through Pro- 
vence,and as far as Carcassonne, 
in Languedoc, a great number of 
crucifixes standing by the side of the 
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road ; and in the towns and villages 
some had lately been erected, and 
old ones replaced. The churches 
were repaired and newly ornament- 
ed, and attended daily by crowds 
of both sexes. From Carcassonne 
to Bourdeaux we did not see a 
single new cross, or any others, 
except now and then one broken 
and lying on the ground in decay. 
The churches in the towns, tvo, 
appeared neglected, and sparingly 
decorated, and the majority of those 
who frequented them were women. 
The Catholic religion is calculated 
so strongly to impel its votaries to 
manifest their piety by these out- 
ward and ostensible symbols, that 
wherever it is sincerely professed, 
they must of necessity appear : there- 
fore, in all Catholic countries where 
they are not to be found, it may be 
fairly considered as indicating an 
absence of religious feeling in the 
community. French people them- 
selves always speak of their defec- 
tion from Christianity as being the 
work of the Revolution ; but the 
mischief was of an older date. The 
hizher classes had not for years at- 
tempted to conceal their infidelity : 
they affected to consider religion 
merely as an engine of state, to keep 
the common people in order 3 and 
it cannot be a matter of wonder, 
that by degrees the common people 
should adopt the opinion, that they 
were as well able to do without re- 
ligion as their superiors. Scraps of 
infidelity, sareasms on the priest- 
hood, and sneersat revelation, were 
disseminated amongst them with 
indefatigable industry ; and unfor- 
tunately they had no armour to re- 
pel these insidious attacks. Igno- 
rant of the grounds of their belief, 
they scarcely knew the contents of 
the Bible, but by the ridicule that 
was levied against it. Wherever 
the Bible is in the hands of the peo- 
ple (which it may truly be said to 
be, when it is printed in the lan- 
guage of the country, sold openly 
in the shops, and read publicly in 
the churches,) Christianity stands 
6n its own basis: the waves may 
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beat, and the winds blow, but it is 
built on a rock not to be shaken. 
The Bible is in itself a tower of 
strength ; and although individuals 
may be drawn aside, yet it appears 
almost impossible that a whole na- 
tion should lose their faith, support- 
ed by such a bulwark. ‘The French 
had it not, and their faith had given 
way. Sapped by degrees, no appa- 
rent change took place in their mo- 
rals. ‘The power of habit, the long 
established rules of society, origi- 
nally grounded on Christian prin- 
ciples, the restraint of public opin- 
ion, and the fear of the laws, pre- 
vent any great aberrations in indi- 
viduals whilst these ties remain un- 
disturbed ; but put them in a mo- 
ment aside, break through establish- 
ed habits, the curb of opinion, and 
the fear of the laws, and then the 
mischief will stand bare and naked. 
The Revolution did all this; and 
the horrid and unexampled atroci- 
ties that ensued, proclaimed the peo- 
ple devoid of Christianity as loudly 
as they did themselves when they 
renounced their Saviour, and bowed 
the knee to the goddess of reason. 
“ We were in_-Paris in the year 
1802, soon after the Government 
had deemed it expedient to re-esta- 
blish the forms of Christianity ; ane 
I observed a curious inscription on 
the door of the church of St. Roch, 
purporting, that on such a day, the 
French nation would recognize the 
immortality of the soul. It appeared 
to me, then, that a total indifference 
to religion discovered itself even in 
the very act of resuming its cere- 
monies. The eyes of the people 
had been opened i the errors and 
superstitioas of the church of Rome, 
which had been exposed and ridi- 
culed. Ifa religious sentiment had 
really actuated the rulers of the 
land ; they would have considered, 
while it was yet in their power, 
whether a creed more enlightened 
and conformable to the doctrine of 
the Scriptures might not be adopt- 
ed. I have been told that the 
Directory had it once in contem- 
plation to establish some form of 
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Protestant worship; but a man of 
great weight, La Reveillére, opposed 
the measure strenuously ; for being, 
unhappily, a bigoted Deist, he was 
very anxious to impose his own 
dogmas on the nation. The rest 
were afraid of a second edition of 
the goddess of reason; and there- 
fore, to cut the matter short, voted 
for the restoration of the ancient 
church with all its imperfections on 
its head,—a most unfortunate de- 
cision! Not only religion itself had 
been vilified in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, but its ministers had also been 
rendered odious ; not as being bi- 
gots, superstitious fools, and blind 
professors of a blind faith, but as 
being impostors, impostors by trade, 
who, for worldly purposes, promul- 
gated, and endeavoured to impose 
on the belief of others, doctrines 
which they themselves held to be 
false. Now, there were unprinci- 


pled men amongst them, who, by 
boasting of their infidelity and past 
hypocrisy, justified the accusation ; 
and the notoriety of its truth, in 
these acknowledged instances, gave 
countenance to the opinion that it 
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Sermons du Pere Brypayne, Mis- 
siunaire Royal. Publtés sur les 
Manuscrits Autographes. 5 Vols. 
Avignon. 1823. 


Tne edito or editors of these vo- 
lumes not aviiy favoured the pub- 
lic with any narrative of their au- 
thor, we shall, before we enter upon 
them, lay before 6ur readers a few 
particulars respecting that extraor- 
dinary man. 

Jacques Brydayne (or Bridaine) 
is well known as one of the most 
powerful of the preachers of France. 
According to the accounts furnish- 
ed by his biographers, particularly 
the Abbe de Carron, in his work 
entitled. Modele des Prétres. he was 
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was true in all. The priesthood 
was thus deprived of the accumulat- 
ed respect of ages, and loaded wit, 
obloquy ; nor could the people be 
easily brought to listen with reve. 
rence to a body of men, whom they 
had been so sedulously taught to 
regard with distrust and abhorrence, 
Under these disadvantages, it is not 
so surprising that religion should be 
slow to revive in France, as that it 
should revive at all: however, it 
has revived, though partially. In 
some provinces the whole popula- 
tion display a spirit of devotion that 
might shame their more enlightened 
neighbours ; whilst, in others, the 
men appear to take no interest in 
the subject, but to consider it as an 
affair of the clergy, whom they em- 
ploy as agents to settle their ac- 
counts with Heaven in the best 
manner they can, without their own 
personal interference: but the wo- 
men discover every where a pious 
zeal that does honour to their sex ; 
and the leaven in their hearts may, 
perhaps, be mercifully designed to 
spread by degrees, its kindly in- 
fluence through the whole mass.” 











the son of a surgeon in the village 
of Chuselan, department of Gard, 
and belonging to the diocese o! 
Uzes, which was a bishop’s see unti! 
the Revolution. Brydayne was born 
in 1701, and appears first to have 
studied at the Jesuits’ College ai 
Avignon, and then removed to the 
seminary of the congregation of the 
royal Missionaries of St. Charles 
de la Croix in that town, During his 
noviciate, he was employed as 2 
catechist in the various churches 
there, and very early evinced those 
powers of elocution, and that pecul- 
iar talent of engaging and reward- 
ing the attention of those who heard 
him, which distinguished him in so 
remarkable a manner in after-life, 
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and during a course of very pro- 
jonged and zealous labours. 
Almost as soon as he had taken 
orders he was, unexpectedly to him- 
self, deputed to go to the town of 
Aigues Mortes, and preach there 
during the then approaching season 
of Lent. He went accordingly in a 
humble manner, and entered the 
town on foot; and it seems that the 
inhabitants of that place, who had 
probably been accustomed to at 
Jeast more imposing appearances in 
their priesthood, at once “ despised 
his youth” and indicated, by their 
manner of receiving him, that but 
little expectation was excited by 
his visit, and no confidence reposed 
in his talents. This was an inaus- 
picious introduction to his labours ; 
but his discouragement must have 
been not a little increased when, 
on entering his church on Ash- 
Wednesday, he found no one wor- 
shipper in attendance; and the 
lapse of some considerable time 
during which he waited in hope of a 
congregation, convinced him he was 
to be left to his own devotions, at 
least for that day. Brydayne on this 
critical occasion, when so much was 
depending on the part he should 
take, adopted one of those singular 
expedients to which he several 
times afterwards had recourse in his 
public ministrations, when he had 
any particular object in view. He 
went out of his church habited in 
his surplice, and carrying with him 
a little bell, and without saying a 
word rang it in all the crossings of 
the streets. He soon, as might be 
expected, gathered a crowd about 
him: every person stopped to know 
the reason of so remarkable a pro- 
ceeding, and followed him till he 
had led the multitude to the church, 
where, after a little hesitation, they 
all hurried in after him. He ascen- 
ded the pulpit immediately, and 
commenced the service by giving 
out and singing in the French cus- 
tom a psalm on death, while the 
sole responses of his hearers were 
rude bursts of laughter. But the 
missionary persevered. Te each of 
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these their responses, he presently 
added a pharaphrase of the terrible 
subject in terms so solemn, and with 
a vehemence so impassioned, that 
he soon exchanged their jeering and 
derision for silence attention and 
awe. From that time, the great- 
est respect was shewn him: his 
ministry was fully attended. He 
was afterwards summoned to preach 
at St. Sulpice in Paris, before a 
most distinguished auditory, as we 
shall have occasion hereafter to no- 
tice, and secured till his death the 
esteem and regards of his superiors, 
as well as the love of those among 
whom he ministered. [lis life was 
one of incessant kabour. He _ per- 
formed two hundred and _ fifty-six 
missionary tours. He was the Ber- 
nard Gilpin or Whitfield of France ; 
and scarcely a city, town, or village 
of that country, (the northern pro- 
vinces excepted,) but witnessed the 
fruits of his zealous Jabours. He 
was on a tour to Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon, when death seized him, 
at Roquemaure, on the 22d Decem- 
ber, 1707. The chapter of Char- 
tres wished to preserve his memo-~ 
ry by striking a medal ofhim; and 
shortly before his death, Pope Ben- 
edict XLV. had permitted and ex- 
horted him to extend his missionary 
labours to any part of Christendom. 
Of the character and effect of Brv- 
dayue’s eloquence, the Cardinai 
Maury (the text writer on that sub- 
jectin France ) appears by his lavish 
encomiums, to have entertained the 
highest opinion. They were con- 
temporaries ; and while the zealous 
missionary was occupied at his va- 
rious posts in the country, with a 
humility as unpretending as his 
powers were brilliant, the polished 
cardinal was recording his fame as 
the foremust of living orators. 
Ranging in pursuit of the traces 
which might yet survive of the ner- 
vous eloquence of former days, that 
eloquence which he defines with 
brevity and beauty as the “ instinc- 
tive voice of nature, imitated or im- 
proved by art,” the cardinal points, 
as to the almost exclusive deposita- 
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ries of it in his day, to the mission- 
aries of his church. *“‘ Behold,” he 
observes, “ those men of apostolic 
minds, the true instructors ef the 
people, endowed witha bold atid vig- 
orous imagination, and talents of the 
first order, yet knowing no triumph 
or success but the conversion of 
souls, no applauses but the tears of 
repentance. Wherever they move, 
the people follow them: they force 
their way at once to the consciences 
of their hearers ; they are listened 
to with rapture ; and to them the or- 
ator of this world might repair to 
trace with advantage the operations 
and achievements which he is in 
quest of, as the result of refined art.” 

Among these men Maury selects 
Brydayne as the most conspicuous. 
His eloquence was a naiural gift, 
eminently popular in its characier, 
and tull of energy, and those quick 
and clear comparisons which a vi- 
gorous imagination conceives and 
develops to the life. No one could 
more entirely possess the attention 
of his audience, which was gene- 
cally composed of a vast multi- 
tude. His voice was so clear and 
powerful that it recalled the pro- 
digies related of the declamation of 
former times ; and it was no greater 
effort to him to make himself heard 
by ten thousand persons in the open 
air, than if he had been addressing 
a small assembly under a well-turn- 
ed arch. His whole preaching was 
distinguished by an ease which ap- 
peared to spring, without solicita- 
tion, from the resources of his own 
cenius ; brilliant sallies, whose na-. 
tive force discovered more of gen- 
ius and talent then the most re- 
fined polish of art; natural turns 
of real oratory; the boldest me- 
taphors ; thoughts new, vivid, and 
striking ; an elocution of the sim- 
plest kind, but noble in its popular- 
ity. fully equal to excite the atien- 
tion it desired, and to sustain the 
interest which it had awakened ; 
ingenious apologues, deeply affect- 
ing, and sometimes sublime; the 
secret of appearing to amuse his 
hearers, and then returning to coim- 
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pel their tears at pleasure ; origin. 
al, and spontaneous, and sudden 
beauties which the rules of rhetoric 
have never devised, linked some- 
times with longer passages, which 
had been elaborately prepared, and 
wrought with a care which restrain- 
ed his imagination, and in which 
the regularity of his composition had 
weakened his ordinary force. 

One of the happiest efforts of his 
eloquence was the celebrated ex- 
ordium to the sermon which he 
preached in the church of St. Sul- 
pice, at Paris. His fame had there 
spread so as to have attracted thie 
highest circles of the capital to 
hear him; and when he ascended 
the pulpit he saw before him many 
prelates, a great number of indivi- 
duals of rank, and a vast body of 
the clergy. The first feeling of in- 
timidation having passed away, was 
succeeded by an energy of effort 
which inspired an adress not un- 
worthy of Bossuet or Demosthenes, 
We think our readers will easily for- 
give our translating it in this place. 
We advise those of them who would 
judge of Brydayne’s eloquence to 
refer to the original ; but we trans- 
late our extracts for the sake of 
those who have not the opportunity 
of consulting it. The following 
passage is taken from Maury: we 
cannot find it in the volumes before 
us. 

* At the sight of an audience so 
new tome, it seems, my brethren, 
that I ought to commence by in- 
ploring your kindness in favour of 
it poor missionary, destitute of ail 
those talents which you require in 
one who comes to discourse with 
you on the subject of your salva- 
tion. But I experience at this mo- 
ment a sensation of a very different 
kind ; and if I feel deeply humbled, 
do not, | beseech you, imagine that 
it is with the wretched disquietudes 
of vanity, as though I were accus- 
tomed to preach myself. God forbid 
that one of Ais ministers should ever 
think that he needs to be excused 
by you ; for, whoever you may be 
you are all like myself, in the judg- 
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ment of God, but miserable sinners. 
It is then solely in the sight of your 
God and mine that | feel myself at 
this moment compelled to smite 
upon my breast. Until this moment 
I have been accustomed to proclaim 
the Gospel of the Most High m 
lowly temples, covered with thatch. 
I have preached the severities of 
repentance fpenance !] to unhappy 
beings, the greater number of whom 
ave at the time wanted bread, I 
have announced the most fearful 
truths of our religion to the simple 
villager. Unhappy man! what have 
[ dove ? I have inade sad the poor, 
the dearest friends of my Lord! | 
have filled with apprehension and 
grief those simple and faithful souls, 
whom I ought rather to have con- 
doled with and comforted. It is, 
in this place, where my eye meets 
only the great, the wealthy, the 
oppressors of suffering humanity, 
and bold and hardened ofienders,— 
ah! it is here alone, in the midst of 
so many scandals, that I ought to 
echo, with all its thunders, the Di- 
vine word ; and summon to me, in 
this pulpit, on the one hand, Death, 
which threatens you all, and on the 
vther, the great God who comes to 
be your Judge. I hold even now 
your sentence in my hand, Tiem- 
ble then before me, ye proud and 
scornful men ! The thankless abuse 
of all the means of grace, the ne- 
sessity of salvation, the certainty of 
death, the fearful uncertainty of its 
arrival, final impenitence, the last 
judgment, the small number of the 
elect, hell itself, and, above all, 
eternity! eternity! these—these 
are the subjects on which I am 
about to enter, and which I should 
have reserved for you alone! Ah! 
how I need your help—you,who will 
condemn me, perhaps, without sa- 
ving yourselves. May God touch 
your hearts while his unworthy mi- 
nister speaks: He surely will, for I 
have acquired a large experience of 
his mercies. He, He alone can 
reach the depth of your consciences, 
Then, struck with alarm, smitten 
Curist, Osserv, No. 287, 
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<“with distress at your past iniquities, 
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you will come and cast yourselves 
in the arms of his love, pouring 
forth tears of compunction and grief, 


Then, and then only, will you think 


me eloquent enough.”* 

It was generally supposed that all 
Brydayne’s pulpit compositions 
were of the * improvisatore”’ kind, 
Of the above exordium there has 
never beena question that it wasso;3 
but the appearance of the volumes 
before us clearly proves, that he 
was in the habit of at least writing 
before he went into the pulpit, al- 
though he may not always have 
carried his manuscripts with him : 
and for many striking passages he 
was, without doubt, indebted to the 
excitemeut of the occasion, His 
biographers have stated, that, on 
his first going to Aigues Mortes, he 
had but five sermons ; and that, be- 
ing driven to rely on his impromptu 
powers and resources, he succeed- 
ed so well that he was ever after- 
wards induced to depend on them, 
and that they were never known to 
fail him. But had he done so, we 
should not now be engaged in our 
present review. ‘The supposition 
may have originated from his not 
carryinug his manuscripts into the 
pulpit, and gained strength from 
their having been considered lost 
to the world for many years after 
his death; but the recent discov- 
ery of them, in autograph, at 
Avignon, has established the op- 


* Maury adduces the following as a fine 
specimen of the preacher's spirited illus. 
trations : we give it briefly: “ If a crimi- 
nal, on being adjudged to the scaffold, 
should find an innocent man ready to 
substitute hinself in his place, but when 
the fatal spot was reached, no executioner 
could be found, what, if the real criminal, 
instead of being thankful, should offer 
himself as the executioner, and should 
actually perform the dreadful ceremony ; 
how should we abominate such conduct | 
Yet this is the act of every one who, by 
living in sin, crucifies his Redeemer afresh, 
and opens up his bleeding wounds.” 
This, it must be owned, is a striking 
thought ; but in volume ii. Brydayne in- 
genuously acknowledges tbat be bad it 
from St. Beraard. 


dd 
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posite fact.* That occasional bril- 
liant digressions from his written 
discourses were the inspirations of 
the moment we have already said 
we believed ; because those which 
the Cardinal Maury has retained, 

and some reported by Mad. Necker, 
and by La Harpe, in his “ Cours de 
la Literature.” are not to be found 
in his five volumes. In these are 
many felicities of expression, and 
vigorous thoughts ; but they are of- 
ten allied to conceptions of a gro- 
tesque character, which a few mo- 
ments of preparation would have 
enabled the preacher to modify ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own 
better taste. 

Our own impression of Brydayne’s 
style, from the perusal of the ser- 
mons which are preserved, is, that 
he excels rather in the terrific than 
in the pathetic—rather in those deep 
and glowing descriptions of the fear- 
ful and the sublime which overpow- 
er the understanding, than in those 
softer appeals which melt the heart. 
He seems to us to have known this, 
‘by selecting oftener for contempla- 
tion such features of the divine cha- 
racter as display more majesty than 
mercy, and represent God as “ the 
high and lofty one, who inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy,” ra- 
ther than as delighting to “ dwell 
with the poor and contrite spirit, 
that trembleth at his word.” 

Brydayne must have displayed 
considerable vehemence of manner 
in the delivery of his sermons. We 
know the importance that belongs 
to the suitable action of an energetic 
public speaker ; and we have often 


* The editor’s preface informs us, that 
the original autographs were in a most 
mutilated state when discovered, and that 
the greatest care and labour were requi- 
site in order to render them legible. We 
very much regret that a slight sketch of 
the author’s life was not prefixed to the 
volumes. It would have greatly added to 
their interest. 

t One in particular we were amused 
with, as sounding very oddly to an Eng- 
lish ear. It occurs in the fifth volume, 


where he speaks of repentance, as ima- 
king the ‘ amende honorable” to God for 
past sin 
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wished to thaw or shake some of 
our still divines of modern times 
into something like an activity, sym- 
pathetic of the themes on which 
they are descanting. But rather 
than be compelled to witness the un- 
natural, and studied, and ill-graced 
gesticulations of some declaimers, 
we would a thousand-fold prefer the 
most unrelaxing muscular sedate- 
ness. In Brydayne, however, as in 
Whitfield, very much of the effect 
of his appeals depended on his man- 
ner; and he had the happy art of 
varying and accommodating it with 
perfect readiness to the subject-mat- 
ter of his address : but in many in- 
stances he must have carried it to 
an extreme. Mad. Necker relates, 
that one day,when preaching on the 
eucharist, before a large company 
of the clergy, who appeared quite 
unmoved, he suddenly raised his 
voice and exclaimed, “ O my God, 
I [almost] determine from this time 
io renounce the ministry of thy 
word. I have preached before the 
voluptuous, and they have aban- 
doned their irregularities ; I have 
addressed the avaricious, and they 
have given to the poor ; but those 
who daily celebrate thy holy mys- 
teries | cannot move.” Then seiz- 
ing a pyx which was at hand, he 
dashed it to the ground, ol. ,eX- 
claimed, “ At least this shall no 
longer be profaned.” 

At another time, he was address- 
ing the people, and for a short time 
rested his body forward on the pul- 
pit with great apparent calmness, 
and observed, “ My brethren, some 
judges have endeavoured to discover 
a culprit by making him, among 
others, pass before the corpse of him 
whom he had murdered, and watch- 
ing the movements of his counte- 
nance. Here, then, for you is the 
corpse! Behold it!” and he at the 
moment drew from his garmentacru- 
cifix. “ Which of you er been the 
betrayer and murderer? (qui I’a 
tue?) Look, ye eentioan ye un- 
godly,” &c. &c. (See les Nouveaux 
Nelanges de Mad, Necker, tom, 2.) 

But these statagems (for they 
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really deserve the name, and would 
suit, we apprehend, the French na- 
tion much better than our own) 
were not confined to his sermons. 
They were adopted by him (always, 
we are sure, with a good design,) in 
his general ministrations. One in- 
stance shall suffice. He was once 
at the head of a procession, when he 
pronounced, with a loud voice, a 
spirited exhortation founded on the 
shortness of human life, and con- 
cluded by saying to the multitude 
who followed him, “1 will now con- 
duct you to your homes,” and then 
led them to a cemetery. 

Our readers wii! now be anxious 
io learn something for themselves 
of the contents of the published 
volumes ; and we propose to lay 
before them rather copious extracts, 
though many excellent passages 
must still be passed over. ‘The first 
volume consists chiefly of sermons 
on death, the death of the ungodly, 
irst dying as they had lived, and 
then in despair; on the general 
judgment, on particular judgment, 
Were it not for some 
fragments on retirement, and a 
closing sermon on paradise (which 
by the way is truly excellent,) this 
volume, presenting such a terrible 
table of contents, would be like one 
continued peal of thunder. There 
is, indeed, enough of the solemn 
and awfa), but there is a little also 
of the encouraging : in describing 
the value of retirement particularly, 
some of our readers may regard as 
rather hyperbolical the assurance, 
ihat three days spent in it would 
infallibly end in the conversion of 
the most hardened profligate. (Sce 
p- 11.) 

The French language presents a 
construction favourable to the tin- 
pression which the first class of sub- 
jects in this volume are calculated to 
excite, and the preacher has fully 
availed himself* of its interjectional 


* Our readers may form some ideg of 
their abundance from the following cluster, 
at p. 229, vol. i. “‘O regrets! O repentirs ! 
 larmes! O fureur ! Odesespoir! O rage! 
feux et fammes de l’abime !” &e. 
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exclamations, even to an extent to 
be deprecated. In such a solemn 
address as that of Harreaux’s cele- 
brated sonnet, the “ Grand Dieu !” 
is not objectionable; but when that, 
and “QO Ciel!” and “Oh mon 
Dieu !” and many more, are break- 
ing forth in every tenth page,* we 
cannot pass them over in silence. 
The second volume, which ap- 
pears to us the best of the five, con- 
tains several sermons on wilful and 
venial sin, with the usual addition 
of fragments to each; some detach- 
ed remarks on the aggravation of 
sin in professed Christians ; a ser- 
mon on the small number of the 
elect, and another on repentance, 
All these are treated with great 

spirit and discrimination. Itis on 
practical subjects of this kind that 
our author excels. We feel gene- 
rally that we can go the whole 
length of his admonitions ; but in 
treating the various points of Chris- 
tian doctrine, on which, however, 
there are fortunately but few ser- 
mons in the whole series of volumes, 
we are often compelled to withhold 
our assent. ‘There may be truth in 
the main points; but there is so 
great and frequent an unsoundness 
developed in some of the other ser- 
mons, that we have not felt the same 
pleasure in perusing them ourselves 3 
nor can we, with the same warmth, 
commend thei to the attention of 
our readers. 

‘ "Phe first two sermons in this 
volume are on Wilful Sin. Matt. 
XXiv. 15, 21, is applied in a sense of 
accommodation to the nature and 
effects of sin. ‘The exordium is very 
striking. 


“What is this, my brethren? This 
abomination of desolation in the holy 
place, wich is to be followed by the ter- 
rible vengeance of Almighty God, and the 
most calamitous of trials ? What, but sin” 
is there any thing more frightful or more 
abominable than sivu in a soul which God 
has created in his own image, formed by 
his heavenly hand, purchased with his 
blood, consecrated by his presence, and a 





* See vol. i. p. 32, where these excla 
mations occur not less than three times 
within a short distance of each other 
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thousand times sanctified by his grace, a 
soul which is intended to be the temple, 
the throne, and the sanctuary of God him- 
self? What can be more strange or mon- 
strous in abomination than sin; and what 
desolation can be more fatal and terrible 
than that which its infection produces in 
the guilty soul? No, brethren, all the ap- 
palling calamities which the Divine Sav- 
jour announced to the ungrateful and per- 
fidious Jews, all the heavy penalties which 
have fallen on and overwhelmed unbeliev- 
ing Jerusalem, present but a faint picture 
of the miserable state of that soul which 
is polluted by sin. Heuce the saints and 
servants of God, who form their estimate 
of sin by the eve of faith, have hardly 
found words sufficiently energetic to ex- 
press their horror at it. Some have term- 
editthe cursed seed of satan, transforming 
the children of men into the ofispring of 
the wicked one. Others have described 
wilful sin in a Christian soul as a loss of 
beauty, and even of vitality, or, at least, 
of worth and reason, and an entire over- 
throw of the whole character. ‘This is 
Saint Augustine’s idea. Tertullian de- 
clares it to be an execrable preference of 
the devil to the sovereign majesty of the 
Creator. Saiut Anselm pourtrays it as 
a sacriligious seizure of the crown and 
sceptre from the hands of God himself. 
St. Paul formally designates it as crucify- 
tng the Son of God afresh. Allagree that 
wilful sin is an entire extinction of grace, 
the death of the sou!, the corruption of 
human nature, the shame of angels, the 
disgust of heaven, the misery ofthe world, 
an infinite evil, the sole and exclusive evil, 
the parent of a!] other evils in the world, 
and, in short, the sovereign evil and anta- 
gonist of God, the capital enemy of man, 
at once an abomination and a desolation. 
And when ye see this abomination of de- 
solation in the holy place, then shall there 
be great tribulation.” pp. 5, 6. 


The exordium to his sermons on 
venial sin is also very impressive ; 
indeed his introductions are often 
particularly excellent ; but in these 
brilliancies he appears to us with a 
high hand to violate some of the nost 
accredited rules of the orators. It 
is the direction of both Tully and 
Quintilian that the exordium should 
ever be simple, quiet, and unpre- 
tending.* But in some of Bry- 
dayne’s openings he delivers out his 


* “ Proemiuin decebit et sententiarum, 
et compositionis, et vocis, et vultus mo- 
destia.”’—Quiatil. Instit. ; lib. iv. c. i. 

“In exordienda causa servandum est 
ut usitata sit verborum consuetudo ut non 
apparata oratie esse videatur.’ —Cic. ad 
Heren. i. 7. 


whole plan at once: the ideas of 
his mind seem to have reached 
their full maturity, and break forth 
in all the perfections of their com- 
binations. The evil is this, that 
when so many rich thoughts fly out 
at the first opening, scarcely a hope 
remains that the unexhausted subject 
can afford materials to sustain the 
interest, and minister to the edifica- 
tion of the reader ; and in many of 
the sermons which begin so well we 
have had toregret a disproportion of 
excellence of this kind. We must 
add, however, that it is not so in 
all. But we promised our readers 
the exordium of the sermon on ve- 
nial sins. ‘The text is from that 
chapter in St. John’s Gospel, which 
describes the case of Lazarus.— 


“«This sickness is not unto death. 
My brethren, are not we in the daily habit 
of applying t'is description, given by the 
Saviour, of the sickness of Lazarus, to the 
spiritual maladies of our own souls? Do 
we not say of the greater part of our 
transgressions, that they are little sins, 
trifling errors, venial faults, in a word, 
‘sickness not unto death?’ With the 
pretext that they affect not the root of the 
matter in our souls, the fundame.tal prin- 
ciples of grace, we commit them without 
reluctance, we live in them without re- 
morse, and consider them as of little mo- 
ment: it is even possible that we may 
suspect in ourselves scruples and weak- 
nesses of mind to fear them. ‘ This sick- 
ness not unto death?’ Ah! what state 
can be more terrible or more fatal to our 
safety ? Yes, Christian souls, this state 
of lukewarmuess in which you pretend 
you can be saved, and yct live in the in- 
dulgence of these venial sins without hesi- 
tation, is a very doubtful state; a state 
in which no one has ever yet attained true 
holiness ; a state of which the saints af- 
ford no example, and of which Jesus 
Cirist does not hesitate to assure you, 
that with all your specious pret+nces to 
devotion, you will infallibly be damned.” 
p. 225. 


We extract his enumeration of 
a great proporiion of these venial 
sins. 


“} have only in view at present those 
faults which Christians who live in a lax 
and lukewarm state, are accustomed de- 
liberately to commit, and out of which 
they form habits which they make no 
couscience to correct. Such are, my bre- 
thren, to give you some general idea, 
slight resentings of injuries, trifling irri- 
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tations, secret envyings, scornful words, 
slandersin matters of ho moment, railings, 
falsehoods, irreverent deportment in sa- 
cred things, unchecked distractions in 
prayer, distaste in the service of God, con- 
fessions and communion without fervour 
and almost without fruit; slowness to cast 
vut evil thoughts, love of |.uman applause, 
a prying disposition, undue love of taste 
in dress, a fondness for ornament, self-love, 
and self-will; idleness, carelessness of 
time, self-complacency, slight excess in 
food of either sort, and every kind of par- 
ticularity therein; in a word, all those 
negligencies in the various departments of 
duty, whether the instruction of servants 
or the right education of children, or of 
any other kind ;—these are some of your 
venial sins; these, and a thousand others 
which I wil) not specify, but of whatever 
sort wherein the exciting cause is slight, 
and whose characteristic is rather incon- 
sideration than design. I assure you 
Christians, that all these ‘ faults,’ especial- 
ly when they are often fallen into, and in- 
dulged in without scruple, and continued 
in without distress, and become habitual, 
and are not striven against and checked, 
are indeed serious evils. Take, ] pray 
you, in this first part of my discourse, 
these three considerations to shew you the 
guilt and enormity of these venial sins; 
their guilt in rejation to the Being whom 
we offend in them, their guilt in reference 
fo the cause or occasion which gives rise 
to them, and their guilt in reference to the 
measure in which we offend.” p. 231. 


After describing at some length 
the greatness and majesty of God, 
and ascribing our fee ‘ble conc eption 
of the heinousness of sin in his sight 
to the incorrect views we entertain, 
or try to realize, of the infinite holi- 
ness of the Divine natwe, he pro- 
ceeds with the following passage. 
in quoting it, however, it is neces- 
siry to notice the unscriptural and 
auti-Protestant complexion of the 
distinction between sins that only 
portially and others that greatly 
offend God; sias that expose the 
oflender to risk and others that ex- 
pose him to ruin, The whole dis- 
tinction between mortal ‘and venial 


sins, in the Roman-Catholic view of 


that distinction, is most unsound, 
The writers of that communion 
teach that some sins, though of- 
fences against God, and violations 
of his law, are so slight that they 
deserve only temporal punishment, 
(meaning by the term temporal pu- 
nishment, either in this world or in 
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purgatory, as distinguished from 
eternal punishments in hell,) and 
may be expiated by penance or de- 
votion, or the communication of the 
super-errogated merits of others, 
But, as Bishop Burnet justly ob- 
serves, “ The Scripture no where 
teac hes us to think so slightly of 
the majesty of God or of his law.’ 
Under ‘the ‘Old Testament dispensa- 
tion a curse was pronounced upon 
every one that continued not in all 
things which were written in the 
book of the law to do them: and 
the same curse must have been up- 
on us all, if Christ had not redeemed 
us from it; for “the wages of sin 
is death.” St. James teaches that 
there is such a connexion both be- 
tween all the precepts of the law of 
God among themselves, and between 
the observance of thei and the au- 
thority of the Lawgiver, that “ He 
who cffends in one point is guilty of 
all.” The Roman-Catholic Church 
seems in this, as in various other 
points, rather to regard the outward 
action than the motive or the prin- 
ciple from which it springs: but 
though Brydayne falls in some mea- 
sure into the error of his church, on 
this subject, his view is much nearet 
the scriptural doctrine than that of 
many other writers of the same 
communion. There is a sense in 
which the term “ venial” is retained 
by many Protestant divines, in alin- 
sion to sins of iwnorance and infir- 
mity ; and our church seems to ad- 
mitof the distinction by its use of 
the epithet, * deadly,” or * mortal” 
in the Sixieenth Article ; but while 
we meke the just distinction be- 
tween the degrees of transgression, 
let us never forget that a// sin issin: 
that all sin deserves God’s wrath : 
and te us, who know of no purga- 
tory, there is no medium between 
full forgiveness and eternal punish- 
ment. Having premised these ex- 
planatory remarks we proceed to 
translate the extract, 


‘Tl acknowledge, however, my brethren. 
with you, that venial sin may not absolute- 
ly draw down upon you the enmity and 
hatred of God ; bat is it nothing to you to 
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incur even his displeasure? It may not 
render you altogether unworthy of his 
mercy: but is it nothing to you that it ex- 
poses you to his formidable justice ? It 
may not cause the entire loss of his love : 
but is it nothing that it should chill his fa- 
vour ; and that it deprives you of certain 
special favours and certain peculiar gifts 
which would have infallibly guided you to 
salvation? It may not have absolutely 
deprived you of the title to that salvation 
in his eternal glory: butis it nothing to 
commit a sin which can delay the posses- 
sion of it, till a course of penitentiary ex- 
piation is accomplished? Jt may not de- 
serve eternal punishment, but it may 
merit very severe chastisements. Yet 
ouce more, it may not, 1 concede, effect 
absolutely an entire rupture with God, 
destroy his grace in your souls, quench his 
Spirit in your hearts: but is it nothing to 
live in coldness with your God, to be in 
continual danger of losing his friendship, 
and to be ever grieving his Spirit, by your 
resistance, and your abuse of his most 
precious gifts?” p. 236. 

“ Venial sin is an evil greater than all 
the evils of the natural world; and where- 
fore? because it is essentially opposed to 
(sod. which all the evils of the natural 
world are not; and what follows from this? 
Attend, I beseech you, while Ll adduce 
some of those astonishing consequences 
from this principle, which will give youa 
inost terrible, but yet just, conception of 
the heinousness of venial sin. It follows, 
my brethren, that God may, for example, 
command his creatures to do many na- 
turaievils; as he commanded the exter- 
ininating angel to kill all the first-born of 
ihe Egyptians, and Saul to destroy all the 
sinners the Amalekites, and to spare nei- 
ther women, children, nor cattle: but he 
cannot command, nor counsel, nor even 
expressly and positively) permit any 
creature to commit a single venial sin, not 
even the slightest deviation from truth. 
it follows then, my brethren, that God 
nav, nay he does, command us to endure 
with patience all the ills of life, that he 
mav excite us to desire, and even to love 
them (in consideration of their beneficial 
effect on the mind:) but as to venial sins, 
there is notone which he can direct, or 
colerate, or approve: not one even which 
he must not forbid, however small and in- 
considerable it be. God may then be the 
author of all the evils which afflict man 
on earth; want, disgrace, reproach, desti- 
tution, pestilence, war, famine, sickness, 
death; all these, may be the effect of his 
mercy or his justice: but almighty as he 
is, he cannot be the author of a single 
venial fault; not even of the least im- 
perfection. It follows also, that the Son 

of God, in becoming man, may have been 
able to assume all the miseries of our na- 
ture: may have become mean, weak, and 
mortal, may have suffered and did suffer 
in bis body, poverty, hunger, thirst, re- 


proaches, sufferings, the thorns, the nails, 
the cross, and death: but that he could 
not ally himself to sin. I speak not of 
mortal sin, but of sin in general, whatever 
it be; and this, by reason of the essential 
and irresistible opposition which exists 
between sin and God.” p. 241. 


Our author however, is not con- 
tent even with this affecting repre- 
sentation of the evil of sin, as com- 
mitted against God ; but in order to 
strengthen that representation, he 
supposes a case which never can 
exist, and draws deductions from 
it, which, instead of aiding his argu- 
ment, have a directly contrary effect. 


“ But I stop not here, my brethren ; 
taking with me the principles above men- 
tioned, that sin is a greater evil than ail 
natural ills, I will suppose myself for a 
moment in a situation where I should be 
threatened at once with pains the most 
acute, and ruin the most complete, which 
I could experience; all that want has most 
desolate, suffering most overwhelming, and 
shame most abasing, to inflict, and [ say 
that it is not permitted me by a single ve- 
nial sin to escape from these troubles. This 
isnotall. I suppose the entire overthrow 
of a family, of a state, of a world; and 
that, in order to arrest the desolations 
which are sweeping away families, pro- 
vinces, states, and kingdoms, there re- 
quires only but a single venial sin, to be 
committed but once, and a moment after 
to be atoned for by a brilliant expiation ; 
i maintain that it is better that families 
perish; states dissolve ; kingdoms depo- 
pulate and decay ; that the universe, earth 
and heaven be annihilated, than a single 
venial sin be committed, however slight 
and small itmay appear. Yet more, my 
brethren, count the multitude of sinners 
on earth, who walk inthe ways of perdition, 
and are forever condemned of the righte- 
ous, who walk in the paths of life and are 
saved: of the reprobate who suffer in 
eternal flames; of the blessed who re- 
joice in their everlasting reward; souls 
beloved by God, so precious, that he 
bought them with his blood; aud suppose 
for a moment, that a single venial sin would 
suffice to convert all the sinners on earth, 
and bring them back to God, and to up- 
hold all the saints to final perseverance, 
and preserve them from an otherwise in- 
evitable fall ; that this single venial sin 
would avail to lift the condemned from the 
pit, and raise them to the realms of glory ; 
would confirm to the blest, the full beati- 
tude of heaven, and prevent for ever a 
return to woe. I maintain, brethren, that 
were the alternative proposed to you, 
you would be bound without a moment's 
hesitation, to consent to the condemna- 
tion of the impenitent and the reprobate : 
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yes, even to consent to the eternal ruin of 
all the righteous in earth, and all the blest 
in glory, rather than wilfully to allow one 
sin, even one venial sin, against God. 
And why? for the same simple reason, 
because the ruin of angels, and the dam- 
nation of inen, is after all but the sorrow 
of the creature: but sin is the grief of 
Ged ; a grief therefore of a far higher 
erder than that of all creation itself.’”’ pp. 
243, 244. 

Forced and unnatural, and even 
extravagant and revolting, as this 
statement is, we nevertheless re- 
commend it to the attentive consid- 
eration of fair and accommodating 
religionists, of “ borderers” who are 
ever changing their relative position 
in the Church of Christ, of conform- 
ing temporizing Christians seen of- 
ten “in the garb of Egypt, while 
speaking the language of Canaan,” 
as at least exhibiting their slight es- 
timation of sin in powerful contrast. 
The subject of this discourse is so 
useful, that we shall continue our 
examination of it. The argument 
which is framed to meet a pallia- 
tion of the sin on account of its 
inconsiderableness, is the next 
branch of our author’s subject, and 
is not quite so well illustrated or 
enforced. Much light has been 
shed on this point by the powerful 
sermon of Dr. Chalmers on Luke 
xvi. 10. “ He that is unjust in the 
least, is unjust also in much.” That 
admirable writer turns the argument 






of triviality into an energetic reproof 


of the extenuator, who might have 
reasoned it before he yielded to a 
temptation, the unresisting compli- 
ance with which while it has ocea- 
sioned the loss of so much, has pro- 
cured for hini little or nothing in 
return. The devout George Her- 
bert also felt and applied the same 
reasoning : 
‘The cheapest sins most dearly punish- 
ed are, 
Because to shun them also is so cheap ; 
For thou hast wit to mark them, and to 
spare : 
Oh crumble not away thy soul’s fair 
heap.” 


Brydayne supplies his remon- 
strance from the complaint in Eze- 
kiel’s prophecy, and points out as 
the remunerating price of the sin- 
ner’s compliance with temptation, 
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“a handful of barley and a piece 
of bread.” Miserable inducement 
and wretched compensation! Yet 
too sweet a morsel to be foregone 
even for the love of Him in whose 
favour is life. But his application 
of the case of Naaman we conside: 
without point. It was not the love 
of an indulged sin, which prompted 
the Syrian captain to turn from the 
prophet ina rage ; but the revolt of 
pride against the simplicity of the 
means which the prophet prescribed 
for his cure. “ Had the prophet 
bade thee do some great thing, 
wouldst thou not have done it?” 
The latter part of the same scene 
might have afforded a better illus- 
tration of the love of little sins, 
when the converted leper pleaded 
for his anavoidable conformities in 
the house of Rimmon ; at least our 
author would have had the greates 
part of commentators on his side 
in this interpretation. “ Is it nota 
little one?” is the character they 
usually give of Naaman’s last con- 
ference with the prophet. 

In exposing the danger of these 
little sins, their very obvious ten- 
dency to greater and heavier and 
mortal ones, is forcibly described 
in the sermon under consideration. 
together with the fearful state ot 
the soul, when the Almighty with- 
draws the communications of his 
peace in the retrospect of the past. 
and his grace for the future time of 
need. 


“ Sin, my brethren, of every kind, even 
venial sin, is a work of darkness, which 
always brings some obscurity with it. 
These little ones may in truth at first be 
only light vapours w hich raise themselves 
by degrees from an impure conscience, 
but which, uniting in greater numbers, 
form at last a cloud so thick, as to eclipse 
altogether the Sun of Righteousness ; and 
then comes on that bewildered state oi 
understanding in which all discrimination 
of good from evil is lost; sins and graces, 
mortal and venial transgressions, are com- 
prised together, and the soul is filled with 
deadly disquietude. I will explain myseli 
I know, ve loose and lukewarm professors 
of religion, that at certain times when 
your passions are excited, or youthful 
pride rising, and animosity rankling, and 
a thousand other impulses, that you stop 
net to examine any thing, but blindly 
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follow without scruple, and without re- 
morse, the feeling which carries you away 
with it; but when the flame slackens, and 
reflection returns, and you recal your 
thoughts and expressions, and place them 
in the balance of the sanctuary, aud weigh 
them at the feet of the Saviour: ah, what 
disquietude and perplexity spring up! 
You cannot tell whether Divine love has 
not been sorely wounded: for the con- 
sent of your mind may have accompanied 
the word of the Lord. You may have 
passed the limits of poverty of spirit. 

Humility, and purity, and charity, may all 
have been wounded. This opinion which 
you have given ; this look which you have 
assumed ; this word which you have drop- 
ped; this example which you have set; 
this complaceucy which you have felt, may 
they vot all be advancing towards a mor- 
tal sin? will they not at least all draw af- 
ter them a train of many evil consequen- 
ces for which you must be responsible be- 
fore God? Such a state of mind, unless the 
fear of God be in lively exercise, will raise 
a thousand doubts, scruples, perplexities, 
and alarms, and will become so intolerabe, 
that at length to get rid of them, the man 
would shake off tne yoke of religion alto- 
gether. But not only does God in conse- 
quence of our little sins refuse his graces 
of peace and consolation, or spiritual light 
and discernment; but also his graces of 
preservation and support, and without 
these it is impossible to avoid wandering 
in the path of perdition. Your venial 
sins, Christian brethren, may be, I admit 
af present, in reference to your soul, but 
asa small hurt which makes but little 
progress. But if you apply not some 
prompt and efficacious remedy, it will 
spread its poison throughout, and soon re- 
duce the frame to dust. They are but as 
the small drops of rain which insinuate 
themselves beneath the basement of the 
edifice, scarcely worthy of regard: but 
unless some means of defence be prepa- 
red, they will soon sap the foundations, 

and the building will crumble into ruins. 

‘They are but as small sparks; but if, in- 
stead of making the most vigorous efforts 
to quench them, you fan them still more, 
they catch and spread, and light up at last 
a flame which it is not possible to put out ; 
wait, wait but a little, and the effect will 
convince you. Continue, brethren, to com- 
mit all these little sins, familiarize your- 
selves with them, yield yourselves to thei 
without scruple, and without remorse; and 
you will see that when an occasion pre- 
sents itself of committing greater sins, yon 
will bave the greatest toil to escape from 
the commission of them. Such an occa- 
sion comes,a critical and perilous moment;, 
what need have you of the sovereign grace 
of God to sustain you: O Lord, if thou 
sustain not this soul by some extraordina- 
ry he'p. itis lost for ever. But, oh the 
fearful judgment of God! provoked by 
so many offers of grace despised! Instead 





of sustaining, he. omdent the soul. He 
casts it out of his*mouth, refuses his spe- 
cial grace, that victorious grace of which 
it is quite unworthy,.and leaves it to fall 
and perish.” p. 28F: 


The writer then delineates the 
sickly state of soul which an oft- 
repeated yielding to small tempta- 
tions, and the indulgence of little 
sins, begets ; its proclivity to evil, 


its growing disinclination to the self- 


denial of the cross ; its feeling the 
burden and the yoke of Christ, first 
to be heavy, then irksome, and then 
insupportable ; it bows under it, 
and drags it along in a languish- 
ing and weary manner: and he then 
invokes the testimony of the back- 
slider on earth, and the apostate 
spirits in hell, to bear witness to‘lis 
assertion, that all their defilements 
and all their desperation have origi- 
nated in some small deviation from 
the path of godliness, some relaxa- 
tion of vigilance, or some neglect of 
prayer. ‘He then adduces the fol- 
lowing examples from Scripture :— 


“Who does not know how much a 
slight act of disobedience cost Lot’s wife } 
She only turned her head, contrary to the 
command of God, to observe what was 
taking place in the terrible conflagration 
of Sodom, and immediately, by one of the 
most fearful punishments, she lost the 
power to turn again, and becaine a pillar 
of salt. Who needs to be told how much 
a slight murmur cost Miriam, the sister of 
Moses ? She blames and complains of the 
conduct of her brother; and the same 
hour a frightful leprosy seized her whole 
frame. Who needs be told what a smal! 
distrust cost Moses himself? He smote 
the rock with his rod twice, as if he 
thought once would not have sufficed : 
and for no other crime was he excluded 
from the land of promise, and died when 
just about to enterit. Who knows not 
what it cost an Israelite to violate slightly 
the Sabbath-day? He was gathering a 
few sticks, and the Lord commanded 
Moses and Aaron, that he should be sto- 
ned to death by the congregation. What 
did not a vain curiosity cost the Beth- 
shemites? Seven months had the ark 
been kept by the Philistines, when they 
recovered it; but because they regarded 
it with lightness the Lord slew more 
than fifty thousand men; whilst Uzzah, 
on the other hand, for not sufficiently pre- 
serving it when in danger of falling, is alse 
struck to death.” What did not a triling 


* We presume this is the accredited 
interpretation of Uzzah’s crime among 
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self-complacency cost David?) He wished 
to know the numberof bis subjects: he 
had them reckoned + and God, rejecting 
his prayer, and his Tepentance, and the 
confession which he made of his fault, on- 
ly referred to bis choice one of the three 
evils of war, pestilence, or famine; and 
when the humbled prince referred back 
the selection to God, he lighted up a pes- 
tilence in Israel which in the space of 
three days, destroyed seventy thousand 
souls. What did not a trivial conformity 
cost the prophet who yielded to the soli- 
citation of another prophet to eat and 
driak with him? What did not asligcht dis- 
respect cost the two aud forty children ! 
[The one was destroyed by a lion, the 
others by two bears ; ail severely punish- 
ed by the Lord to shew an example of his 
justice,as well against untaithful ministers, 
as against those who fail in adue reverence 
for them when faithful. And what, under 
the dispensation of grace, did not a small 
equivocation cost Annanias and his wife ? 
They were under no strict obligation to 
sive their goods to the church: but they 
brought a partto St. Peter, and kept back 
the rest. This reserve was dissimulation, 
because they wished to persuade the Apos- 
tles that they had surrendered alk” On 
this the Apostle, in the name of the living 
God, pronounces upon thein sentence of 
death, and without delay the sentence was 
executed, and they both fell dead at his 
feet. The Scripture adds, that a chas- 
tisement so summary and so severe threw 
a fear on all the church, and made them 
dread the least offences. Ah, my brethren, 
all these terrible punishments, and many 
others which are recorded in the sacred 
word, but which Ido not now refer to, 
may well inspire in you the same terror, 
and teach you what a serious evil it is to 
eifend God, even by the smaliest faults.” 
Vol. ii. p. 292. 

We cannot follow our author in 
his next argument, where he at- 
tempts to draw aside the veil which 
conceals from mortal view the world 
of spirits, and depicts the sufferings 
of purgatory as endured by a soul, 
which, although renewed on earth 
after the Divine image, and rein- 
stated by the blood of the covenant 
inthe favour of God, is yet doomed, 
for the stain of some “ venial sin” 
vet cleaving to it, to the endurance 


of those sufferings, the horrors of 


the French divines. We have been ac- 
customed to view it in the light of an ir- 
reverent meddling with things sacred. 
Yet in the sermonsin the foarth volume 
en Frequent Communion, Brydayne al- 
ludes to Uzzah’s case as rash sacrilege. 
p. 117. 
Cueist, Onsenv. No. 287. 
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which our author seems to quake 

as he details. His lively imagination 

is at full stretch while he lights up 

those “ penetrating” but “ purify- 
ing” flames, whose intense heat is 

not approached at even a moderate 

distance by the furnace of Nebu- 
chadnezzer, though in its “ seven 
times hotter” state. We feel our 

strongest regrets awakened at this 
pitiable view of that productive ei- 
ror of the Romish Church. And 
while our indignation rises at the 
bearing which every increase in the 
temperature of these imaginary 

flames mist have had on the coffers 
of the clergy, an increase to be ef- 
fected or resirained at pleasure, and 
at a price, though we do not wish 
to cast any imputation on our au- 
thor, with whatever zeal he may 

have described his fiery limbo, we 
yet feel strong regret at the intros 
duction of this doctrine in such a 
sermon as that under consideration, 
especially as no one discourse in 
these volumes is more calculated to 
shew the necessity and the value of 
the Saviour’s complete atonement. 

We cannot but see the tendency of 
this purgatorial purification to im- 
peach the full efficacy of the Re- 
deemer’s sacrifice, by which, and 
by which alone, he “ hath himself 
pureed our sins,” leaving none to 
cleave to us unatoned for, or un- 
cancelled; and it is when we have 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin forci- 
bly set before us, that we feel we 
can less than ever dispense with the 
conviction, that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from ail sin,” 
and that by a daily application of 
this blood to the conscience, “ they 
who are washed,” but who, while 
walking through this defiling world. 
need continually “to wash their 
feet,” may also attain this perpetual 
purifying, and “be clean every 
whit.” Really this faney of the 
Roman-Catholic priesthood is most 
appalling ; and it is humiliating and 
affecting to hear so enlightened a 
man as Brydayne declare, that the 
soul pardoned of its heavier and mor- 
tal offences, may yet for ene little 
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sin be condemned for ages to the 
dismal abode of purgatory. It isa 
horrible conception, and as unscrip- 
tural as horrible. The true Chris- 
tian will, indeed, in this world, be 
made for his inconsistencies to feel 
the chastisements of that heavenly 
Father who “scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth ;” but at the 
grave all his sorrows cease. There 
will be an end of all chastisement ; 
and unmixed joy and full redemp- 
tion are from that period his happy 
jot. The line of separation is finally 
drawn at death. “He that then is 
filthy, will be filthy still; he that 
then is holy, will be holy still.” 
There are no middle characters. 
None are half born again, whose 
fegeneration the processes of purga- 
tory are to perfect. ‘The supposi- 
tion is as detrimental to the pro- 
gress of the divine life in the soul, 
as it is derogatory to the honour of 
Him of whom it is said, “ Ye are in 
him complete.” Altogether apart 
from the doctrines of purgatory, we 
can, however, join heartily in Bry- 
dayne’s practical exhortations to 
contrition and watchfulness, the two 
duties which he urges on his hearers 
as the conclusion of his discourse, 
and in the fragments which are at- 
tached to it; in one of which last he 
addresses with great spirit those who 
are ever floating between the small- 
er peccant indulgencies of every 
day, and the larger transgressions 
of particular temptation, or those 
who are steering as closely as they 
can to deadly sins to comport with 
final salvation. And he asks them, 
“ who has revealed to them the lim- 
rs of the sins that may be forgiv- 

n,” the sins “ not unto death ;” and 
hem they “ can accurately tell how 
deeply the dev ouring blade of this 
two-edged sword has plunged in 
their soul?” It may be up to the 
very hilt. We still regret to find, 
however, even in Brydayne, the 
prevailing tendency of the Romish 
creed, to build up another right- 
eousness than that of faith. In his 
enumeration of the expiatory plans 
which “the church ” recommends, 


and the preservatives from future 
falls, alms and the visiting of the 
sick, and fasting, and holy water, 
and some holy supererogatory wor k 
(“quelque sainte ceuvre de sureroga- 
tion,”) hold a more conspicuous 
place than faith and prayer. Indeed 
the former is not noticed in the 
passage now under consideration, 
and the latter is only called some 
short supplication—* quelque petite 
priere.” 

The following are, however, two 
very admirable passages which oc- 
cur not far from each other, among 
the fragments at the close of this 
second volume. The first is on the 
rapid but imperceptible progress of 
crime, and the subtle approach of 
temptation, illustrated by the case 
of Judas. 


‘“ Behold, says the Apostle James, how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth! Judas 
thirsted for money. To gratify this desire 
he became unjust and sacrilegious, a hy- 
pocrite, a calummiator, a traitor, a Deicide! 
He became unjust and a thief when he re- 
tained for himself a part of the money 
which Jesus Christ had confided to him; 
a knave and a hypocrite, in pretending a 
zeal for the comfort of the poor when he 
meditated his own interest; a railer and 
slanderer, when he blamed the use which 
the unhappy Mary Magdalene had made 
of the ointment which she shed on the fect 
of Jesus, and accused both her and the 
Saviour himself of a criminal prodigality; 
sacrilegious and profane when he had the 
hardihood to receive the body of Jesus 
Christ in that fearful state.* Traitor to- 
wards his Master, and of a heart black 
enough to say to the Pharisees, ‘ What 
will you give me and [ will deliver him to 
you?’ and atlength manifestly reprobate 
and an object of execration to the whole 
world, in ending his life in despair! What 
was the first step which conducted him to 
this? .4 step which we ourselves take every 
day, when we feel the least undue attach- 
ment to the interesis of the present life.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 304, 305. 


The second is an alarming address 
to the negligent and relapsing Chris- 
tian, 

“Oh how deplorable is this state of 


lukewarmness! Nothing excites and a- 
rouses you. The ordinances which you 





* Among the other errors of the Romish 
Church the doctrine of transubstantiation 
is so incorporated with the writings of our 
author, that we cannot present our extracts 
entirely free from allusions to it. 
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attend leave you inthesame languid frame 
in which you approached them. The 
most holy truths fall upon your soul as 
rain upon the barren earth : your unbelief 
yet prevails ; and throughout your duties 
and your affections reign the same cold- 
ness, indolence, and torpor. You draw 
near the Throne of Grace, and you retire 
with no increase of fervour, of determina- 
tion, or of strength. What you were yes- 
terday, you continue to-day ; not a step 
have you advanced in excellence. Ah, | 
fear lest the Lord, angry with this supine- 
ness, Should at length abandon you to the 
chastisement you deserve. I have no wish 
to distress your conscience; but J must 
tell you that your state is any thing but 
safe. I must tell you that you are much 
more an object of the hatred than the love 
of God; that this languor cannot long ex- 
ist without degenerating into absolute 
crime; that a lively piety gives tokens of 
its vitality ; that it is constantly taking 
wing; and that graces so dumb, inert, and 
ideotic, are not Christian love. Alas! 
perhaps the priest to whom you open 
your case, and who traces in you no 
improvement, may tell you that you sleep, 
as the disciples said of Lazarus. He may 
excite youto vigilance, and encourage you 
to hope, that this relaxed and torpid con- 
dition may consist with safety. But Jesus 
Christ, who jndgeth not as man judgeth, 
says at once, that you are dead. ‘ Hesaid 
unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead.’ ’— 
Vol. ii. pp. 319—321. 

We pass now from this to the 
third volume, which contains a 
~ couference” or discourse on alms- 
gwing, with several fragments on 
the same subject, and on that other 
duty equally allied to the Confes- 
sional, the duty of restitution ; avery 
long but excellent sermon on prayer, 
with some additional detached re- 
marks on that comprehensive part 
of Christian practice 5 two sermons 
on the love of God, and some hints 
relative to the sacrifice of the Mass, 
and the means of joining in it with 
advantage. 

The first and last of these cou- 
tain about 170 pages of gross error 
ind heresy. The ample basis which 





they present for the construction of 


sclf-righteousness, their unqualitied 


avowal of the expiatory nature of 


almsgiving, of its forming the best 
part of the purchase-money of con- 
version, the mummery of the Mass, 
the mischiefs of the Confessional, 


and the almost entire exclusion of 


that adorable Redeemer who is the 
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only hope of the trembling penitent, 
admit of but poor compensation, 
from the ingenuity and force with 
which some of the preacher’s exhor- 
tations are pressed home on the 
consciences of his hearers. With 
one mode of address, to which Bry- 
dayne resorts in his discourse on 
alms, we were somewhat amused: it 
is at least more innocent than those 
to which we have above adverted. 
He dwells on the uncertainty of suc- 
cess which attend all the preacher’s 
exhortations on other subjects, and 
reasons to this effect : “ If we preach 
to you on salvation, and demonstrate 
its deep importance, how shall we 
know that you labour to work it out 
with fear and trembling? If of re- 
pentance, how shall we know that 
you cordially fulfil it? If of the 
horrors of sin, you may promise us 
to avoid it with care ; but this is all 
—this occasions us grief. But on 
the present subject it is otherwise, 
You may this very day assure us to 
our conviction and comfort of your 
sincerity, and give the most substan- 
tial proots of the effect which our 
ministry has had upon you. Set 
no bounds then to your liberality.” 
We pass by the unscriptural views 
which these sermons present, in or- 
der to proceed to the sermons on 
prayer and the love of God; be- 
stowing on the former, however, but 
one remark,—unamely, that it is ob- 
servable that the unchristian doc- 
trines which we have had occasion to 
potice in our author’s writings are 
developed chiefly, perhaps solely, on 
those subjects which find their main 
Support in the peculiarities of the 
church of which he was #@ minister, 
We would trust, therefore, that the 
errors belong rather to that corrupt 
church than to its servant; for 
trydavne feels himself more 
on such as 


where 
at large on other topics, 
prayer, It is curious to notice how 
he seems to exult in the opporiuni- 
ty of declaring boldly his more en- 
lightened views, and to magnify the 
grace of that Saviour whom, we 
doubt not, with all his errors, he 
truly loved. Our readers will easily 
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conjecture that this must involve him 
in occasional discrepancies and con- 
tradictions; but they will scarcely 
credit one so palpable asthat which 
arises out of two such passages as 
the following, occurring in the same 
volume, and within thirty pages of 
each other. 

The fragments on almsgiving con- 
tain this passage :— 

“ What joy must it afford to think that 
God is willing to content himself with so 
small a matteras this (charity to the poor, ) 
to grant you the pardon of all your sins, 
and to discover to you, notwithstanding 
your iniquities, in these superfluous tem- 
poral possessions the means of purchasing 
the rewards of eternity !’’ Vol. iii. p. 151. 

The sermon on Prayer presents 
the following contrast, in describing 
salvation as the crown of final per- 
severance.— 

“You know well how often this pulpit 
has resounded with this astonishing truth, 
that this blessing is not infallibly attached 
to innocence of life,—that it is a gift pure- 
ly free and gratuitous from the Sovereign 
Arbiter of our eternal state ;—that we can 
neither purchase nor merit it by thesanc- 
tity of our works ;—that no tastings, no 
mortifications, no tears, no charities, no 
alms-deeds—no innocence of manners ;— 
no abstinence from sin ;—no separation 
from the world; nothing in short, is able 
to render us worthy of this inestimable 
gift!” Vol. iii. p. 184. 

What could Luther, in all the 
glow of his indignation against in- 
dulgences, or Calvin in his zeal 
against legal self-dependencies, have 
uttered more explicit than this pas- 
sage, which Brydayne employs to in- 
troduce his considerations on the va- 
iue of prayer, as opening all the ex- 
haustless stores of wisdom and ¢race 
which are treasured up in Christ 
Jesus. 

His sermon on this subject is 
grounded on the 23d and 24th Verses 
of the xviith chapter of St. John. 
He considers at great length, in the 
first part, the obligations to the 
duty ; one class of those which he 
enumerates being the encourage- 
ments given to it, though this would 
rather appear to form a separate 
branch of his subject: and in the 
second, the character of our peti- 
tions, and the frame of spirit in which 
they must be offered up to be suc- 


cessful. A few passages selected 
from this sermon, at intervals, wil! 
shew the bold and animated style 
of remark which is frequently adopt- 
ed by its author. 

In describing the obligation to 
prayer, arising from our inherent 
wants and weakness, he thus alludes 
to the case of St. Peter :-— 

“1 am not astonished that Peter should 
have fallen into the snare which entangled 
him. Three times had he been invited 
and entreated by Jesus Christ to watch 
and pray with him ; but the presumptuous 
Apostle would not. Behold him then ta- 
ken in the toils of the enemy: he strug. 
gles, and resists, and hesitates for a short 
moment; but the temptation is strong, Pe- 
ter is weak, and he is vanquished. What 
was the cause of this fatal and remarkable 
fall? It was that Peter had first resisted 
the duty of prayer.”” Vol. iii. p. 181. 

He thus most hyperbolically 
marks the efficacy; or, to use his own 
term, the “ infallibility” of prayer : 

‘“ Nothing appears to me more surpris- 
ing than this infallibility of prayer! It 
has force enough to render (in one use) 
the word of man as powerful, and even 
more powerful than the word of God. As 
powerful, because as the Lord by his 
word made all things, (‘He spake, and 
they were made,’) so man has but to 
speak and to ask, and all things are grant- 
edtohim: ‘ Ye shallask whatye will, and 
it shall be done unto you:’ and more 
powerful,-if | dare to express it, because 
if the Lord be himself obeyed, it can be 
but by created beings: whilst God, with 
all his attributes and powers, by the effi- 
cacy of prayer is brought, according to 
the expressions of Scripture, to obey the 
voice of the man who prays. Joshua x. 14. 
‘The Lord obeyed the voice of man.’ ”— 
Vol. iii. p. 187. 

Then follows a list of the worthies 
whose names are recorded in holy 
writ, whose experience has in some 
remarkable way attested the value 
and efficacy of prayer ;—from the vic- 
tory of Israel over Amalck, obtained 
by the prayer of Moses ; the breaking 
of St. Peter’s chains effected by the 
prayer of the church, and the conver- 
sion of the church’s persecutor into a 
faithful disciple of Christ; and the 
effusion ofthe Holy Spirit on the col- 
lected disciples, and on the apostles 
previously to their first ministerial la- 
bours. He also instances the remark- 
able expression used by the Almighty 
to Moses, when interceding for the 
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people on whom he purposed to 
inflict the punishment which they 
had provoked : “ Let me alone, that 
my fury may wax hot against them.” 
But what, exclaims the preacher, 
mean these words “ Let me alone?” 
“What hinders thee, O Lord? 
Where is the obstruction to the ac- 
complishment of thy will? What 
stays thy hand? What a spectacle 
does this present! Moses, who prays 
ou the Mount, arrests the arm of 
the Almighty, and obtains for prayer 
the glorious testimony that it di- 
vests the Lord of hosts of the power 
to arise and avenge himself.” 

In the second part of this sermon 
he considers the spirit in which we 
should pray, if we would obtain our 
desires ; and his remarks on the cold 
and careless supplications of some 
‘what Brydayne expressively terms 
“Ja secheresse de nos priéres,”’) and 
the contrast between the prayers and 
the lives of others, the spirited re- 
bukes also with which he censures 
the superstitions of his own com- 
munion, and his view of God’s an- 
swering prayer in anger, and some- 
times denying in mercy, are deserv- 
ing of a very attentive perusal. The 
following passage concludes his dis- 
course on prayer. 

“ Pray then, my brethren, be instant 
therein, nothing is more important for all 
ef you. If you are yet in a state of sin, 
by prayer you willobtain your conversion; 
if you are among the righteous, and have 
a reasovable hope of your living in the 
grace of God, prayer will procure you the 
mestimable gift of perseverance ; if you 
are in the state of neither, but sometimes 
righteous, sometimes sinning, [or, as Dr. 
Chalmers would, with more of theological 
precision describe it, hovering so near the 
line of demarkation as hardly to be known 
to which side you actually belong] like 
thousands of lax and unwatching Christ- 
ians, prayer will obtain for you those par- 
ticular helps which will attach you more 
to graceand duty, and sustain you therein. 
Again, | repeat it, you have but to ask to 
obtain. If you are tempted, prayer will 
give you a triumph over temptation ; if 
weak, prayer willbe your strength; if sick, 
your consolation; if persecuted, your sup- 
port; if athirst, it will become a springing 
well of living water, which whoso tastes, 


shall never thirst again. Oh, my brother, 
what a joy, what a consolation it is to find 


in the Lord, by means of prayer, an all- 
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suflicient defence against our enemies; @ 
rich Benefactor, who loads us with mer- 
cies ; a Father, who listens to our cries; 2 
Physician, who heals our wounds; a Judge 
who protects our interests; a Master, who 
himself instructs us! What a joy to find 
in this sacred exercise, an unction which 
can alone soothe our griefs; a beloved 
hand which dries our tears ; a sacred light 
which shews our path ; in a word, a reme- 
dy and a recourse in all our wants, and all 
our woes; pray then, brethren, but pray 
often : be instant in prayer, at evening, 
at morning, at night and day. in your 
chtrches, in public, and in the privacy of 
your houses! Alas! you live constantly 
in the midst of such perils, in such thick 
darkness, on the edge of so fearful a pre- 
cipice, pursued by so many enemies, as- 
saulted by so many fatal passions, that it 
is surprising you neglect for an instant the 
recourse you may have to God, to obtain 
from him protection and help: pray then 
brethren, but pray in a suitable frame of 
mind, and ask only of the Lord what you 
ought. To this end, return without delay 
to his favour, renounce the love of sin, 
and then seek great things fromthe Lord 
‘Jn magna ora.’ Ask of him the blessings 
of grace, blessings for eternity and tor 
the soul, far more than aay advantages 
for the body; an enlightened mind to 
know the path ta which you ought to 
tread, aud the means you should adopt to 
walk therein with confidence ; a spirit of 
penitence to weep over your past wander- 
ing, and to return from them; a spirit of 
love to animate you in the service of God, 
aud in the practice of Christian virtues; 
strength, to sustain you in your conflict 
with the corruptions of your nature ; and 
the temptations of the world and the 
devil; submission in the various trials of 
life, and a spirit of holiness to lead a per- 
tect aud Christian life, fulfilliwg all your 
obligations, whether generally those of 
men and Christians, or particular in the 
various stations in which it has pleased 
God to place you, and by which he is con 
ducting you, as by so many paths, to a 
joytul eternity. Pray then, brethren; but 
pray as vou ought through Jesus Christ 
and even with iim-—let your supplications 
ascend from your understanding and 
heart, and not merely from your mouth 
and lips; let them be animated by faith, 
sanctified by humility, and sustamed in 
perseverance, that they may end in eter- 
nal joy.” Vol. iii. pp. 228—231. 


The fourth volume is chiefly oc- 
cupied with two very long sermons 
on true piety; the former of which 
is entitled its “ eloge,” or commen- 
dation ; the latter, its “ apologie,”’ 
or defence. There are likewise 
some “ instructions” and a sermon 
on frequent and fervent communion, 
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As in the former volumes, various 
fragments are appended to each of 
these. Brydayne’s view of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper is just what 
might be anticipated from a zealous 
minister,connected with the Roman- 
Catholic Church. His invitations to 
it are universal ; but at the same time 
his warnings against a profanation of 
itare perfectly appalling, and derive 
much of their high colouring from 
that painfully preposterous doctrine 
of his church which has introduced 
itself into this symbolical rite. His 
lively imagination is in full exercise 
on this subject : on one occasion he 
exposes the unworthy communicant 
by a sorry conceit, ‘which, by the 
way, places the transubstantiators 
in an awkward predicament. “ Oth- 
er shepherds,” he says, “ nourish 
themselves by their flocks, but ye 
oh the malice and ingratitude !) de- 
vour your Shepherd.” But after 
severing these, and many other 
passages, whic h originated in the 

* church’s” gross ideas of this sim- 
nle and affecting ordinance, and 
which transform it into an * august 
mystery,” there are many very fine 
aud powerful passages, and impas- 
sioned appeals to his hearers. — Elis 
ejaculatory and occasionally leneth- 
ened addresses to the Saviour, ap- 
pear to us objectionable. To have 
produced any efiect, uhey musi have 
been accompanied by a manner and 
ovstures suited rather to the stage 
than the church. 

In the sermons on true piety, or 
devotedness to God, we find inuch 
to admire. They surely could not 
have been framed by an undevout 
mind, Brydayne’s heart must itself 
have experienced the pleasures 
which, with so much fulaess and 
freshness, he spreads before the eyes 
of others. It is only matter of re- 
cret with us, that in these, and also 
the sermous on prayer, when in the 
immediate contemplation of that 
subject which brings the soul 
once before God, and which lays 
open all the exhaustless stores of 
infinitude to the prayer of the pe- 
titioner, Brydayne could not for 





once have so far lost sight of the 
nugatory succour of the saints, as to 
exclude all reference to the inter- 
cession of the Virgin. But in these, 
as in the other sermons, the exordia 
are not considered complete with- 
out her succours, for his prefatory 
remarks customarily conclude by 
Ave Marias. When, however, he is 
fairly launched on this subject, no- 
thing can be finer that the stately 
movement and swelling majesty of 
some of his periods. The best 
breath of Heaven, that hallowed 
wind which bloweth where it listeth, 
seems to fill his sentences, and to 
carry himself and his hearers past 
every “ wave of this troublesome 
world,” safe into that haven of true 
religion where alone is real peace. 

From that short but affecting 
sentence uttered by the good Shep- 
herd, in Luke xii. 22, “ Fear not, 
little flock ; itis your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom ;” 
our author undertakes to shew, that 
nothing is so entirely worthy of our 
regard and pursuit as true religion, 
—and that nothing, on the other 
hand, is more unjust and impious 
than to censure those who profess 
and practise it. The former of 
these positions is established in his 
“loge,” the latter in his * apologie.” 
fn the following passage, the zeal- 
ous father presses, with evident emo- 
tion, the important union with the 
people of God, from a view of the 
sacred pleasures to which it is intro- 
ductory. 


‘*Come, behold, and taste for yourselves 
these pleasures. See whatis experienced 
by the pure souls who yet remain among 
the inhabitants of this world, but who 
have received the grace of God. Behold 
their fidelity, their zeal in the service of 
their Lord; and above all, what a joy in 
the Holy Ghost they experience in the 
midst of all their exercises and devotions ! 
You esteem the church as a burning bush ; 
approach it, and you will see that it burns, 
but is not consumed. Expressive symbol 
this of the bright and sacred flame which 
the unction of real piety kindles in a be- 
lieving soul, producing no other injury 
than the destruction of its lusts. Enter 
this desert which appears to you so dry 
and barren, and where you discover only 
mousters quick to devour all that dwell 
therein: this thorny path of true religion. 
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which terrifies and alarms you; and you 
will, astonished, find the most delicious 
manna covering the earth, streams of milk 
and honey flowing in every direction ; 
and even the hard rocks breaking forth in 
peaceful and refreshing waters, making 
the echoes murmur with the delightful 
sound. Examine as closely as you will, 
what in religion you call crosses and 
thorns, and you will find beneath these 
erosses a sacred unction which softens 
them, and beneath these thorns roses which 
remove their sting.”’ Vol. iv. pp. 184, 185. 


In the general view given by our 
author of the Divine favour resting 
on the people of God, and the pre- 
servation of this their earthly abode, 
with all its incidents, solely for the 
accomplishment of that period, 
when all the elect shall be gathered 
in, there is much in which we can- 
not but agree. We might quote some 
beautiful passages ; but throughout 
his remarks on this subject there 
runs much of the author’s unscrip- 
tural, and merely oratorical ex- 
aggerations, in the course of which 
he seems to forget the Divine de- 
clarations that the mercies of God 
are over all his works ; and, that he 
maketh his sun to rise upon the 
evil, as well as upon the good ; and 
almost to give to the godly what 
belongs alone to the sole Mediator 
between God and man. 

In the following sermon Brydayne 
gives an admirable summary of the 
useless creeds and practices of the 
religionists of his day ; we may add 
of every day. 

“First,” he says, ‘‘comes the religion of 
ostentation. This comprises those who 
would have no religion but for the glory 
which accompanies it. They will subject 
their bedies to austerities and penances, 
and become the instructors of the poor: 
they will remain, we may say dwell, for 
whole days in churches, and abandon 
their former religion in quest of new and 
higher modes; but all this is to attract 
observation. and to make a glittering dis- 
play of piety. Hence, hence, ye self- 
righteous souls ! will the Sovereign Judge 
at last say to them, ‘ Depart from me, ve 
have received your reward.’ 

“Then comes the religion of party. (De- 
votion intrigante et dominante.) This will 
not endure the ordinary modes, and the 
uniform sentiment and habit of their fel- 
low-Christians. A badge of distinction is 
sought in peculiarity of outward appear- 
ance, in more frequent communions; and 
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in an unenlightened zeal for the interest 
and fame of a particular teacher, whose 
flock they wish to increase. Some are 
heard to say, ‘I am of Cephas! and oth- 
ers, ‘l of Apollos” tatal cry this of the 
intestine war which is often lighted up 
with the flames of religion, and which 
proves that neither the one nor the other 
are truly of Christ. 

“ Then comes the religion of false seal. 
Martha, Martha, said Christ to the sister 
of Mary, you are careful and troubled 
about many things; a reproach which 
might with great reason be applied to 
those hasty spirits who do nothing with 
sound judgment, and whose zeal is the et 
fect of a heated temper. It is the work 
of God say they; woe to him who per- 
forms it negligently. But I say also, woe 
to him who does it precipitately. 

“‘ Next is the religion which is all sever 
ity for others, but all indulgence lo self, be- 
cause you have raised the standard of re 
ligion, you esteem yourselves impeccable 
but others incorrigible. F or offenders, you 
have no eye of pity, but only of scorn; far 
from being affused with compassion foi 
their state, you are angry with the forbear- 
ance of God towards them ; you would even 
ask for fire from heaven to consume them; 
but all the while, with an astonishing obli 
quity, you perceive not your own corrup- 
tions. Ah, my brethren, the prophetdescri 
bed his zeal as consuming himself; your's 
finds its enjoyment in devouring others. 

“The religion of caprice is another 
form of fruitless profession. Persons of this 
character are perpetually passing and re- 
passing between the two extremes. Now 
they are religious, now they are worldly 
Sometimes they are cold, sometimes fer 
vent. One day given up to the indolence 
of pleasure, the next concealed in the ob- 
scurity of retirement; continually chang: 
ing their system in the practice of piety 
and hurrying from preacher to preacher, 
and from guide to guide, to discover one 
more to their taste. This is not to seek a 
teacher to govern you, but to seek by a 
teacher to govern and please yourself. 

“The religion of accommodation is an- 
other error. Many wish to be religious 
but they cannot deny themselves; they 
cross their own wills in nothing, but live 
in the utmost self-enjoyment. As for me, 
will one of such professors exclaim, in 
embracing religion, l aspire to serve God 
quite smoothly, without torturing mysel! 
as some do; provided I confine myself to 
an honest conversation, retrench my fla- 
grant crimes, inflict no injury on any one, 
and frequent the sacrament, God will de- 
mand nothing more. What an error and 
delusion is this! A truly relicious life will 
ever be one of labour and self-denial 

“ An ill-regulated religion is the last we 
shall notice. In this, essentials are forgot- 
ten, and the chief regard paid to what is 
accidental and accessary : plain precept is 
abandened for the adoption ef questionably 
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counsel}: the man wishesto be religious, but 
is not Christian. What fruit will youderive 
from a religion which knows no subordina- 
tion or rule? The most deplorable con- 
sequence is, that these, to all apperrance, 
good men have the greatest scruples in 
omitting a sermon, @ communion, a form 
of prayer; but their conscience slumbers 
over the slanders which they spread, and 


their palpable neglect of primary and re- 
lative duties. Is it not to such that the Sav- 


jour addresses those threatening words 
of his Gospel, ‘ Woe unto you who pay 
with sound exactness your tithe of mint, 
anis, and cumin, but forget the weighti- 
er matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and truth; who strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel? These ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” 
Vol. iv. pp. 225-—-229. 

In the application of the Scrip- 
tures cited in the above extract, 
there is a deviation from the im- 
mediate intention with which they 
stand connected in the sacred text : 
but it is not so considerable as to 
induce us to omit a passage so use- 
ful and practical. With equal 
strength does our author in the 
sequel of this discourse, describe 
and condemn that spirit of captious 
enmity which preys upon the healthy 
and consistent graces of the true 
Christian, and by the distorting 
powers of his own misrepresenta- 
tions converts them into its own 
disease, The men of the Saviour’s 
and of the Baptist’s day were the 
same. The straight appeared to 
them crooked, the plain rough. 
This enmity begets in those who 
feel it, a reluctance to resemble, in 
the remotest degree, the objects of 
their censure; and locks them up 
therefore in the security of a self- 
confidence, which unhappily may 
terminate only when the unsealing 
of the spell will be of no avail. 

Brydayne’s description of this 
spirit, and his exposure of its ten- 
dency, are full of point, but we can- 
not quote them, nor is it necessary ; 
for such a state of mind almost car- 
ries its own folly and sinfulness on 
its very surface. 

The last of the volumes contains 
various shorter papers, which the 
author or the editor,* has denom- 


“It is rather surprising that the editor 
has not given the public any particulars 


inated, Exhortations, Dialogues, 
Fragments, and Prayers. There 
are likewise some exordia of ser- 
mons, a homily for the fourth Sun- 
day in Advent,a letter to one young 
female, and some regulations for 
another as to the profitable employ- 
ment of time. 

The principal subjects of the 
former of these letters are purity 
of heart and life, marriage, the cross, 
(considered more, we regret, in its 
visible appearance, as an object of 
sense, than in the clear develop- 
ment of its vital doctrines,) and 
some excellent remarks on the per- 
ils attendant on relapsing into sin, 
and on occasioning scandals in the 
church or the world, with the in- 
evitable effect and influence which 
every individual example must have, 
in a direct or indirect manner, on 
the heart and conduct of others, 
“ No man liveth unto himself.” 

We have no space for any extracts 
from this volume, and indeed fee! 
the less inclined to make them, since 
although occasionally there are fine 
passages in it, many of them are 
either quoted, or adopted with some 
slight alterations, from the fathers ; 
for whose writings,particularly those 
of St. Augustine and St. Bernard, 
Brydayne appears to have enter- 
tained a warm and reasonable par- 
tiality. We have another reason 
for passing over this volume with 
slighter notice than the other ; that 
it is more fully impregnated wit): 
the exceptionable peculiarities ot 
Rome. The faults of Brydayne’s 
style of oratory are also brought 
into greater prominence ; one in par- 


ticular, of which, from its repeated. 


adoption, he seems to have been by 
ho means conscious as a fault, bui 
which obscures and weakens some 
of the brightest and strongest pas- 
sages in his sermons: we allude to 
his selection of some brief sentence 


respecting the discovery or the authen 
ticity of Brydayne’s manuscripts, which 
had long been considered as lost. There 
can be no doubt, we think, of their au- 
thenticity, but the circumstances of their 
discovery ought to have been mentioned. 
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condensing probably several of the 
thoughts in his own mind; and his 
opening or closing his paragraphs 
with it, not once or twice, which is 
often done with great effect, but 
with a wearisome repetition, as ma- 
ny as nine or ten times, till his ser- 
mon quite echoes withit. The read- 
er will discover, among other exam- 
ples, three instances of this blemish, 
where it has peculiarly impaired the 
best parts of his composition, One 
occurs in vol, ii., where Brydayne 
is describing the deep agony of Da- 
vid on account of his lamentable 
fall: an agony of mind which could 
be assuaged neither by the glories 
of his kingdom, nor the pleasures of 
his court, nor altogether renounced 
even by the consolatory voice of 
the prophet declaring his pardon. 
This passage is in other respects 
forcible and striking but is weaken- 
ed even to puerility by the often 
repeated exclamation, “ ‘Thy sin ev- 
er before thee !”’ with the continual 
and close recurrence of the expres- 
sion * What prince !” 

Another occurs in vol. iv., where 
sirteen pages are occupied with a sort 
of running comment on these few 
and simple but majestic words,which 
reveal, while they shroud in solemn 
obscurity the incommunicable naine 
of the self-existent and eternal Je- 
hovah,—“ [ am what Lam.” ‘The 
sublimity of this passage is altogeth- 
er frittered away by the fault of the 
orator. ‘This last volume furnishes 
another instance of the same kind, 
where the statement of St. John, 
“Even now are there many anti- 
christs,” is made the ten-times re- 
peated motto for an exposure of the 
evils of modern days, which is by 
no means written with the author’s 
usual spirit. 

But all these are trifles :—our 
quarrel with Brydayne, in this last 
volume particularly, but which ex- 
tends more or less to them all, is 
the display which he makes amidst 
all his exhortations to the “ caritas, 
spesque, fidesque” of the Gospel 
which he preached, of the intolerant 
spirit of his church. He brands the 
Cunist. Osserv. No. 287. 


two chief reformers of Germany and 
France, as the two arch-heretics, 
(“les deux fameux heresiarques”) 
who had seduwed so many souls, 
spread so much misery, and occa- 
sioned such abounding and eternal 


ruin, (see the sermon on scandals 


or offences), vol. v. p. 173. He 
even advances against Martin Lu- 
ther, (uot specifically on account of 
his marriage, but generally against 
his character), a charge of licen- 
tiousness, and classes him with the 
most abandoned profligates of his 
age. Surely this is an awakening 
specimen of the possible excitement 
of temper, in some at least, of the 
most enliyhtened of the ministers, 
and missionaries too, of the alleged 
“true church,” when any secession 
from its ranks, or any assault on its 
tenes, Or any inquiry into its disci- 
pline, or any doubt of its authority, 
is avowed, or even indicated, 

In short, the principles which 
pervade many of his reasonings are 
such as to compel those who adopt 
them to a habit of persecution to- 
wards the members of other reli- 
gions, and of indefatigable prose- 
lytism as respects their own. This 
fact has recently been illustrated 
by the statements of Mr. Blanco 
White, and we need not enlarge 
upon it, But there is one little spe- 
cinen tm Brydayne of this exclusive 
spirit, which we deem too curious 
fur its logic, and too explicit in its 
temper, to be passed over. He enu- 
merates four points of faith as indis- 
pensable in every saving creed. 


The first is the being and unity of 


God, comprehending all his attri- 
hutes and perfections ; the second, 
that as thereis but one God,so there 
can be but one religion ; the third, 
that that religion must be the reli- 
gion of Christianity, because God 
has gevealed it: so far all is well: 
but then comes the fourth, that that 
single available religion, being the 
Christian, cannot be any other than 
the Catholic. All others are ex- 
cluded, and in them none can be 
saved. (See vol. iv. p. 382.) 

But while we justly censure the 
90 
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intolerant spirit of the Roman-Ca- 
tholic Church, let us not forget that 
intolerance is not the vice of that 
church alone, but of human nature 
itself. Has our own church been 
always free from this antichristian 
spirit? and do we not owe it far 
more to the growing freedom of 
our political institutions than to the 
liberality of some churchmen, that 
we have not in this age to lament 
the scenes which darkened the days 
of Charles the Second, of Laud, and 
even of Elizabeth? Have we not 
heard divines of our own times at- 


[Noy. 


tributing to the Church of England 
prerogatives little short of those 
claimed by Rome; and charitably 
consigning the Dissenters from it 
to “the uncovenanted mercies of 
God”? And are we sure that in 
the temper and conduct of that par- 
ty which in this and the sister king- 
dom assumes to itself emphatically 
the designation of Protestant, there 
have not too often been displayed 
the worst fruits of that proud, ex- 
clusive, and persecuting spirit,which 
constitutes the lasting reproach of 


Popery ? 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Preparinc for publication :—Biblio- 
theca Biblica, by the Author of Biblical 
Gleanings ;—Heads of Lectures in Divi- 
nity, oy the Rev. J. B. Hollingsworth ;— 
Devotional Exercises, by the Rev. R. 
Morehead ;—The Cottager’s Family Al- 
tar, with Scriptural References for Daily 
Reading ;—(by subscription) Narrative 
of a Tour, by a party of the Missionaries 
in the Sandwich Islands, around Hawaii, 
by the Rev. W. Ellis. 

“In the press:—A Parting Memorial, 
consisting of Sermons preached in China, 
Singapore, &c., by the Rev. Dr. Morri- 
son; Moral Hebrew Tales, translated 
from ancient Hebrew Works, by H. Hur- 
witz ;—Limborch’s History of the Inqui- 
sition, re-modelied and enlarged, by C. 
Mackenzie;—Essays to illustrate the Mode 
of Education pursued in Sunday Schools, 
and to remedy their most important de- 
fects. by A. H. Davis ;—A Book of Mar- 
tyrs for the Young, by the Rev. Isaac Tay- 
lor, iliustrated with upwards of fifty en- 
gravings. 


Professor Barlow has found that the 
magnetic power may be imparted merely 
by rotation, Circular plates made of iron, 
copper, zinc, and other metals, being set 
in rapid revolution, all possessed more or 
less influence in deflecting a needle from 
its true position; but the iron plate ina 
much greater degree than the other 
metals. 


A patent has been taken out, both in 
London and Paris, for a process for re- 
ducing straw into pulp for making paper, 
and in extracting from it the colouring or 
other matter. The straw is boiled with 
quick-lime and water, to extract the co- 
louring and separate the fibres. The 
fibrous substance is then submitted to 
the action of hydro-sulphuret, to get rid 
of the mucilaginous and silicious matters. 
The fibrous material is then washed, pres- 
sed, bleached, and introduced into the 
ordinary rag-engine employed for making 
paper. 

Cambridge.—The Seatonian prize for 
the present year has been adjudged to the 
Rev. J. Overton, M. A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, for his poem on “ The Building and 
Dedication of the Second Temple.” 

Captain Manby, recently arrived in Eu- 
rope, is stated to have brought a report, 
supported by presumptive evidence, that 
the spot where La Perouse perished forty 
years ago, with his crew, is now ascertain- 
ed. An English whaler, it is said, discov- 
ered an island between New Caledonia and 
New Guinea, at nearly an equal distance 
from each of these islands. The inhabitants 
came on board the whaler, and one of the 
chiefs had a cross of St. Louis hanging as 
an ornament from one of his ears. Others 
of the natives had swords, on which the 
word “ Paris’”’ was engraved, and some 
were observed to have medals of Louis 
XVI. One of the chiefs, aged about fifty, 
said, that when be was young a large slup 
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was wrecked in a violent gale on the coral 
reef; and that allon board perished, and 
that the sea cast some boxes on shore, 
which contained the cross of St. Louis and 
other things. During his voyage round 
the world, Captain Manby had seen seve- 
ral medals of the same kind, which La Pe- 
rouse had distributed among the natives 
of California. i is added, tiat the cross 
of St. Louis is now on its way to Europe. 

An institutiou bas been formed in Edin- 
burgh, iirough the bequest of a lady, 
amcunting to some thousand pounds, for 
the purpose of endowtag an Episcopalian 
Theelogical P) ofessorship, to be filled by a 
Mester of Arts of Oxford or Cambridge, 
subject to the control of the Scottish 
bisuops. 





FRANCE, 


At the last annual sitting of the French 
Academy, the prize ot 10,000 francs, for 
‘merit und virtue,” was awarded to 
Pierre Maitin, a poor day-laboiner, who, 
having married a poor girl, who had three 
h.ind brotaers, and an infirm father, main- 
tained them by his labour, and would suf- 
fer none of them to ask alms, though he 
had three children of uis own to support. 
He worked nigut and day, depriving him- 
self of sustenance, that they should not 
want, ull he frequently fell down from 
ever exertion, and want of food. The 
second prize of 3,000 francs, was given to 
a poor girl named Hermittee, who took a 
poor deaf and dumb child under her pro- 
tection, and, without any knowledge of 
the methods in use, succeeded in teaching 
her little protege to read and write. Va- 
rious other rewards were distributed on 
similar grounds. The prizes, for publica- 
tions conducive to morals and virtue, were 
awarded to the Karon de Gérando, for a 
work ‘‘On Moral Improvement, or Self- 
Education,”’ and to the work of the late 
Madame Campan, “ On Education.” 


RUSSIA. 


In the Russian empire, there are six 
Universities : namely, in the cities of Mos- 
eow, Petersburgh, Kasan, Dorpat, Char- 
kow, and Wilna. The subjects of that 
empire are not suffered to go into foreign 
lands for education, till they have studied 
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at least three years in one of these insti- 
tutions. The professors’ chairs are few ; 
many branches of learning are eniiicly in- 
terdicted, aud a jealous watch iscxercised 
even as respects those that are ailowed. 
The emperor has prohibited the schools 
throughout the empire from using avy 
foreign linen or cloth, and has established 
annual markets for the sale of native 
wooilens. 


SARDINIA. 


Aroyatedict, it is stated, has been lately 
issued, directing that, in future, no person 
shall learn to read or write, who cannot 
prove the possession of property above the 
value of 1600 livres, about 601. sterling. 

NEW-YORK. 

A steam-boat, composed wholly of sheet- 
iron, intented for a passage-boat, is being 
constructed at New-York. It is intended 
to be much lighter, and at the same time 
stronger, than is built of wood. 


BRAZIL. 


Orders have been issued in Brazil for 
the establishment of botanic gardens in 
all the provinces ; and the attention of the 
planters has been called to the cultivation 
of the tea-plant, of which one proprietor 
has already 4,000 on his estate. 


INDIA. 


At alate meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, various articles from Nipat 
were laid on the table. The Secretary 
read a paper, by Mr. Hodgson, on the 
literature of Thibet. Some progress has 
been made in the collection of Bhoteea 
works ; and Mr. Carey is about to give 
to the world a grammar of that language. 
Five works, procured by Hodgson, are 
from the archieves of Swogoombhoc Nath: 
various others were procured from poor 
traffickers and monks, who annually visit 
Nipal. It is a matter of surprise, that in 
such aregion as Bhote, literature should 
be so widely diffused as to reach persons 
covered with filth, and destitute of any of 
those advantages which usually precede 
the luxury of books. Printing, however, 
is in general use among the Bhoteeas. 
They make use of wooden blocks for types. 
which are often beautifully engraved, . 


THEOLOGY. 

Essay on the Writings of St. Luke, 
from the German of Dr. Schleiermacher : 
with an introduction by the translator, 
containing an account of the Controversy 
respecting the Origin of the three first 
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Gospels since Bishop Marsh's Disserta- 
tions. lvol. 8vo. 13s. bds. 

Man responsible for his Belief; two 
Serm6.'s occasioned by a Passage in Mr 
Brougham’s Glasgow Inaugural Address ; 
by the Rev. R. Wardlaw, D. D. 2s. 
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| A Review of Nooconformity ; a Dis- 
course: by the Rev. J. Ely. 

Divinity ;or Discourses on the Being 
God, the Divinity of Christ, and the 

ersonality of the Holy Ghost, and on 
the Sacred Trinity; being improved Ex- 
tracts from a System of Divinity : by the 
Rev. W. Davy. [For some curious me- 
moranda respecting this publication, sce 
C. O. for 1823, p. 654.] 

Wesleyana; a Selection of Extracts 
from the Writings of the Rev. J. Wesley; 
arranged to form a Body of Divinity. 6s. 

Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, (Parts 
J]. and II.;) adapted for Pulpit, Study, 
and Family Use, is now in the course of 
publication ; with Notes, philological or 
explanatory. Ivol. 4to. 

The Ordinance of the Lord’s Supper 


ilustrated: by W. Orme, author of the 
“ Life of Dr. Owen.” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Poor Man’s Preservative against 
Popery: by the Rev. B. White. 3s. 6d. ; 
or acheapedition, ls. 6d. or 16s. per dozen 

Cottage Comforts, with Hints for pro- 
moting them, gleaned frem Experience: 
by Esther Hewlett. 2s. 6d. 

The Amulet, or Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer. 12s. . 

The Literary Remains of Lady Jane 
Gray: by N. H. Nicolas Post 8vo. 7s 
6d. Royal Svo. 15s. 

The Life of the Right Hon. R. B. Sher. 
idan: by T. Moore. 4to. 31. 3s. 

An Attempt to establish the First Prin 
ciples of Chemistry by Experiment: by 
T. Thompson, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 3s 


Religtous Lntellinence. 





SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL. 


The last Report of this Society, recent- 
ly distributed among its members, con- 
tains many interesting facts, thesubstance 
of which we shall lay before our readers, 
confining our attention in the present 
Number to that part of the Report which 
refers to India. 

We cannot however avoid adverting be- 
fore we proceed with our extracts, to the 
manner in which the Society's Reports are 
drawn up, which with a little care might 
be rendered much more inviting. The 
style of printing also is much too expen- 
sive. The names of the ‘* twelve members 
by charter,’ for example, occupy two 
whole pages; two benefactors by legacy of 
1001. each engross two more; the short 
list of “‘ incorporated members” occupies 
twelve, and the other subscribers one hun- 
dred and thirty. The whole volume is at 
once redundant and deficient. No list of 
Vice-Presidents is given: District Com- 
mittees are put down which do not exist; 
and Subscribers are inserted in as many 
places as they have livings. Dr. Gaskin’s 
name, for example, appears no less than 
five times in pp. 195, *53, *60, *66, *86 ! 
Dr. Walmsley, four times; Archdeacon 
Browne, twice in one page, &c. &c. 

We regret to observe the very little 
public interest excited by the anniversary 
sermons preached before the Society ; and 
that no collection is made on those occa- 
sions. Might they not be rendered more 
attractive to the well disposed part of the 


public, and be made also a means of in 
creasing the funds of the Society? One 
of the best measures perhaps for rendering 
the Society better known, and more highly 
valued, would be either to throw open its 
committee-room to all its members; or, 
if that were inconvenient, to appoint a 
representative board elected by the sub- 
scribers at large. At present its affairs 
being conducted by a self-elected, and ir- 
responsible, though most highly respec- 
table and venerable, corporation, the pub- 
lic take far too little interest in them 
The sister Society for promoting Chris 
tian Knowledge, most wisely fixes no 
restriction as to the number of its mem- 
bers: all who wish to subscribe a guinea 
annually to its objects, if their character 
will stand the ballot, may be elected mem- 
bers, and attend and vote at the monthly 
board. In most other societies, where 
this ‘“‘ universal suffrage’? would be in- 
convenient, a representative system is 
adopted, the subscribers annually electing 
their own committee and other officers, 
and virtually voting through them. But 
in the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the great body of the subscribers 
have no voice either personal or represen- 
tative in the proceedings of the institution, 
or the administration of its funds; a cir- 
cumstance which, we fear, greatly weak- 
ens the interest of the public in its behalf. 
Could no remedy be discovered to obviate 
this inconvenience ? 

We feel ourselves called upon to add, 
that we cannot wholly approve of the 
spirit in which the Keport is drawn up: 
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as if missionary efforts were not so much 
to make men Christians, as to prevent 
their becoming sectarian. We shall quote 
but one passage as an example. ©‘ It is of 
great importance,” says the Report, p. 141, 
“to provide this part of the province 
[Lower Canada ] with resident clergy, as 
the Methodists have for a long period 
used their efforts to secure an ascendancy 
in the township of St. Armand.” We 
should be greatly rejoiced to see resident 
episcopal clergy both in Canada and else- 
where; and to learn that they were sub- 
verting the Methodists, by ** out-preach- 
ing and out-living them ;” but merely to 
spar with Methodism “in foreign parts” 
is a very paltry motive for all the toil and 
anxiety, the heavy expense, and the un- 
wearied prayers, of the patrons of Chris- 
tian missions. We are convinced that the 
best friends of the Society would deeply 
lament if any of its agents should so far 
forget the nature of their momentous pro- 
vince, as to be more anxious in a mere 
party spirit, to stave off Dissenters, than 
to “ bring home Jews, Turks, and Infidels 
to Christ's flock.” 

But we proceed to the more pleasing 
task of extracts from the correspondence 
of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, dated 
June and August, 1824.— 

“I am happy to acknowledge the safe 
arrival of the library and communion plate 
destined for Bishop’s College, as well as 
of Mr. Townsend, the printer, and his 
necessary stores, and the power of attor- 
ney. For all these | should have taken an 
earlier opportunity of offering my thanks 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, had not they arrived when I was 
much occupied in preparing for the jour- 
ney in which I am now engaged, and 
which it is in my purpose, by God’s bless- 
ing, to pursue through the greater part of 
this diocese.”,—His lordship proceeds to 
account for the slow progress which had 
been made in the erection of the college, 
and adds that it was with difficulty that 
the principal was enabled last Christmas 
to take possession of his lodging. He 
continues, ‘‘ Since that time the progress 
of the work, if not more rapid, has been 
more perceptible. The ground has been 
cleared and drained ; the pools filled up; 
walks of pounded brick constructed round 
the quadrangle, and to the river. The 
offices are finished, and the dwellings for 
the native teachers and the printer are 
in some degree of advancement. The 
rooms are to a certain extent furnished. 
The library, which is a very beautiful 
apartment, has received, and shews to 
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great advantage the books which, it owes 
to the munificence of the Society, and 
some other benefactors, among whom the 
priacipal himself is most conspicuous. [t 
was with no common emotion that I first 
heard a well-toned bell calling, amid those 
teak and cocoa-nut trees, the inmates ot 
the building to morning prayers, though 
as yet, unfortunately, not in the chapel 
The latter is sull empty aud unglazed. 
The wood work of the stalls has been 
some time under the workmen’s hands ; 
but from such hands no speedy result can 
be expected. The hall is sufficiently fur- 
nished for the present number of its in 
mates ; but its walls have a naked and un 
adorned appearance, which may perhaps 
be one day removed by a portrait of the 
distinguished and excellent prelate who 
designed it. The printing press is setting 
up in one of the lower apartments of the 
eastwing. A separate building would be 
now most desirable, and will ere long be 
absolutely necessary: but the funds are 
at presentunequal to such an undertaking. 
The organ is for the present in one of the 
recesses of the library. With regard to 
the expense incurred, | beg leave to assure 
the Incorporated Society that no single 
item has been allowed by me which both 
the principal and I have not agreed in 
thinking absolutely necessary, or respect- 
ing the usual price of which | had pot 
obtained the best information in my 
power.” 

“The college now contains two stu- 
dents on the foundation of the Incorpo- 
rated Society, Mr. James Dunsmure and 
Mr. Daniel Jones; a third, Mr. William 
Addison Godfrey, on the foundation of 
the Soctety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and from the archdeaconry 
of Madras; anda fourth, a non-founda- 
tion student, supported and to be paid 
for by the Diocesan Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society. The Rev 
Christian David, long a native catechist 
in the employ of the Society for promot 
ing Christian knowledge, and lately or 
dained by me deacon and priest as one of 
the colonial chaplains of his Majesty's 
Government of Ceylon, bas been an in- 
mate within its walls during the time ot 
his residence in this archdeaconry. The 
Rev. Mr. ‘Tweddell, one of the Incorpo- 
rated Society’s missionaries, is prosecut- 
ing his studies there also; and Mr. Towns. 
end, the printer, is, as a matter of neces- 
sity, admitted on the same fvoting.”’ 

‘* The college is a beautiful object, in a 
singularly picturesque and sequestered 
scene. And, above all, it is already in 
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active and efficient usefulness as a place 
of oriental, classical, and Christian edu- 
cation ; in which its excellent principal is 
labouring, though single-handed, with a 
patient and persevering ability, which, to 
be duly appreciated, must be witnessed. 
Both he and I, however, look forward 
with anxious earnestness to the arrival of 
one, if not both, of the professors who 
are to share in his toil.” 

“‘ The Soeiety’s two elder missionaries, 
Mr. Christian and Mr. Morton, are em- 
ployed, I believe most usefully, and I trust 
in a manner not contrary to the Society’s 
intentions, in superintending two excellent 
circles of Bengalee schools, supported by 
the Diocesan Committee of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. They 
are both men of good talents, and much 
zeal and diligence. Mr. Christian is every 
thing, as I conceive, which a missionary 
ought to be; devoted to, and delighting 
in, his work: endearing himself to the 
natives by kis kind, condescending, and 
cheerful disposition, and to his country- 
men and brother clergy, by his modesty 
and propriety both of behaviour and doc- 
trine.”’ 

Additional communications state, that 
Mr. Morton has undertaken, with the ap- 
probation of the principal of the college, 
the preparation and publication of a Ma- 
nual Bengalli, and English Dictionary, in- 
cluding the Bengalli Synonyms, to be 
succeeded or accompanied by a Bengalli 
Grammar. The Bishop has marked out 
the present Dutch settlement of Chin- 
surah, thirty miles up the river, for a mis- 
sionary station. 

In the north circle Mr. Christian su- 
perintends six schools, which contain 
nearly five hundred children. The estab- 
lishment of these schools was a great un- 
dertaking, and no doubt will effect a ma- 
terial change in the religious and moral 
principles of the rising generation. By 
the active zeal and attention of the Secre- 
tary to the Society, for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, religious tracts in English 
and Bengalli have been introduced into all 
the schools of his circle, and the New 
Testament in English into two of them, 
which is read and understood tolerably 
well. 

Mr. Christian has found the appearance 
and manners of the children, since he 
came among them, greatly improved. 
Distinguishing marks of red and yellow 
clay, which were then common on their 
faces, and which served to impress the 
mind with the strongest idea of their su- 
perstition, are now laid aside; the Para- 
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bles of owr Lord, which were read in 
schools, he has prevailed on them to com- 
mit to memory, so that they can now re- 
peat any of them in their own language 
with readiness; and they have received 
from him the Gospel of St. Matthew in 
Bengalli to copy out as a profitable ex- 
ercise, which when finished is to be bound 
and returned to them as a reward for 
their industry. It is to be hoped that 
many of these children will be brought up 
in the Christian faith ; certainly they will 
be very different from the generation be- 
fore them. The difficulty with adults is 
great. Caste, it is added, is found to be 
** one of the chief obstacles to the progress 
of Christianity ; for were that difficulty re- 
moved, many would avow their attach 
ment to it.”’ 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-fifth Report of this insti- 
tution, delivered at the last annual mect 
ing, which is now passing through the 
press, contains a highly interesting ac 
count of the Society’s proceedings during 
the last year. We purpose, on its pub- 
lication, to lay before our readers oui 
usual annual abstract: in the mean time, 
we give, by anticipation, the following 
general particulars :— 

Five new Associations have been formed 
during the year; besides four branch and 
sixteen Ladies’ Associations, with six As- 
sociations in aid of the Hibernian Auxil- 
iary—making a total, in the United King- 
dom, of thirty-one. 

The income amounted, without de- 
ducting expenses, and including the con- 
tributions to the Institution at Islington, 
to more than 45,0007. The net income 
of the year, available for the general pur 
poses of the Society, has been upward o! 
40,5001. ; being an increase, on the net 
income of the twenty-fourth year, of 
nearly 6,000/. The expenditure of the 
twenty-fifth year has amounted to nearly 
38,0001. The Committee are anxious, how 
ever, to have it distinctly understood, that 
the surplus of the income over the expen- 
diture has not arisen from any inability 
on their part to expend a larger sum on 
missionary objects ; but, on the contrary, 
from a prudent desire to restrict the So- 
ciety’s expenditure within the limits of its 
probable income. The calls for assistance 
are now so urgent from all parts of the 
heathen world, that, were the income of 
the Society twice as large as the sum to 
which the exertions and contributions of 
its friends have raised it, there would be 
no difficulty in making an efficient appro- 


riation of the whole amount. In north 
and south India, in Ceylon, Australasia, 
andin Africa, much of the field of toil 
which has already been entered upen re- 
mains comparatively uncultivated, for 
want of labourers ; while in various parts 
of the globe, to which hitherto few or no 
missionaries have been sent, opportuni- 
ties are continually opening for exertion. 
The total number of missionaries, includ- 
ing those of every country and of every 
religious devomination, is utterly inade- 
quare .o supply the wants of the hundreds 
of millious of heathen who are perishing 
for lack of knowledge. 

‘Ihe offers of service during the past 
year have been more numerous than dur- 
ing tne year preceding : sixty persons have 
expressed their readiness to labour in the 
work of the Society. Of this number, the 
services of sixteen have been accepted ; 
those of twenty-nine have been declined ; 
and the cases of the remaining fifteen are 
under consideration, There are, at pre- 
sent, twenty students in the Society’s In- 
stitution, under preparation for missiona- 
ry labour; of whom, five are Lutheran 
clergymen from the seminary at Basle. 

After reporting the opening of the 
Institution at Islington, the Committee 
add— 

‘‘ There is one important feature con- 
nected with these proceedings, which 
must not be overlooked. ‘The first insti- 
tution which the Established Charch has 
witnessed, in our own country, for the 
specific purpose of training wp missiona- 
ries for the heathen, has been opened, 
with every prospect, if adequately sup- 
ported, of extensively promoting the great 
object for which it has been set apart. 
The Rev. Professor Lee had undertaken 
the superintendance of the Oriental stu- 
dies of the students.” 

The survey of the Society’s proceedings 
in its missions occupies nearly 150 pages 
in the Report: a table is given, in the in- 
troductory sheet, of the missions, stations, 
labourers, schools, and scholars; and, at 
the close of the Report, appears the fol- 
lowing summary.— 

In the nine missions of the Society, 
there are forty-five stations, with which 
are connected 296 schools. 

These stations and schools are occupi- 
ed by 440 labourers: of these, 119 are 
Europeans, including a few females born 
of British parents in India: and 321 were 
born in the respective countries, chiefly, 
where they are employed. The number 
of scholars under the Society is 14,090; 
of whom 10,457 are boys, 2,957 girls, and 
676 youths and adults. Ip connexion 
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with the principal missions, printing 
presses are established; and are eoming, 
in some places, into very active and bene, 
ficial operation. 

In conclusion, the Committee avow 
their fall conviction, with thankfulness 
to Him who guides all things to the ad- 
vancement of His kingdom, that, amidst 
numberless and augmenting difficulties, 
that kingdom is steadily advancing. Se- 
vere trials, indeed, continue to attend the 
servants of God, in their combined exer- 
tions to fulfil His will: of these trials, par- 
ticularly in that most interesting of all the- 
scenes of Christian labour among the |ibe- 
rated Africans, a large portion has befal- 
len the Society, and still exercises the faith 
and patience of its friends. Not only, how- 
ever, is countervailing success granted in 
other quarters, but as the Committee re- 
joice to witness, the Reports of the Asso- 
ciations throughout the United Kingdom 
indicate the prevalence of a spirit so truly 
Christian, in reference both to the trials 
of the Society aud its own duties and 
those of its members, that the Committee 
cannot but hail this as a manifest token 
for good. 


LADIES’ SOCIETY FOR THE EDU. 
CATION OF NEGRO CHILDREN 


We have in our possession a large mass 
of interesting papers and publications 
connected with the proceedings of Anti- 
slavery Societies, and the present condi- 
tion of the slaves and people of colour in 
our West-India islands : some of the most 
important extracts from which we hope in 
future Numbers to lay before our readers. 
For the present, we must content ourselves 
with announcing the formation of a La- 
dies’ Society for promoting the early edu- 
cation and improvement of the children 
of Negroes, and of People of Colour, in 
those colonies. The Society is under the 
patronage of a number of benevolent la- 
dies of high rank and distinction, and we 
trust it may be of service, if not in its 
more direct efforts for the objects of its 
humane care, at least in exciting an ad- 
ditional interest in the minds of the Brit 
ish public, especially among persons of 
influence, in behalf of the most degraded 
and oppressed portion of the human race , 
more degraded and oppressed in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
under professedly Christian masters, the 
subjects of the British Crown, and en- 
joying themselves the ample liberties of 
Britons, than were the helots of Sparta 
or the slaves of Rome, in far less en 
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lightened ages, and under the obdurate 
institutions of Pagan despotism. It is 
well that our countrywomen should zeal- 
ously pledge themselves to the prosecu- 
tion of the important object of educating 
the children of the slaves and coloured 
population, who, in a vast majority of 
instances, are scarcely more regarded as 
fit objects tor mental culture than brute 
amimals reared for the market or the 
plough. And if the benevolent individu- 
als who patronize this object should not 
find our plantations generally open to 
their exertions, and not be able to estab- 
lish efficient schools for the education of 
a future race of well-instructed, well- 
ordered, Christian labourers, but trom 
the present unhappy condition of West- 
India Society, should find obstacles to 
impede their efforts, the difficulty will at 
least afford a new argument to prove the 
necessity for the authoritative interference 
of the mother country to place our colo- 
pial system on a more wise, and liberal 
and humane basis. 

The following is the Society’s address : 

* The Society now announced origiva- 
ted in a conviction, that, while much has 
been effected tor the benefit of heathen 
nations, there yet remain thousands of 
human beings, who are spending their 
strength to supply us with luxuries; but 
whose ignorance and depravity, though 
we have often lamented, we have yet 
done little to rewove ; and whose peeuliar 
situation as slaves reuders them incapable 
of promoting their own improvement, or 
that of their children. Even those Ne- 
croes whose masters have been the most 
compassionate, have, except in a few in- 
stances, enjoyed rather the happiness of 
the interior animals, than that of rational 
and immortal! beings ; for whatever may 
be the case with regard to their food and 
clothing, it isan acknowledged fact, that 
no adequate provision has been made for 
their instruction in the duties of morality 
aud religion. 

‘In confirmation of this statement, it 
‘as been estimated, by persons well ac- 
euainted with the subject, that the whole 
uumber of Negro children now under in- 
struction does not amount to 10,000; 
while, on the most moderate computation 
there are vot less than 150,000 of the 

lave popzfation, under ten years of age, 
in our Yvest-India Colonies: so that only 
one child in fifteen is receiving the bless- 
ing of education, m a country where, 
from the depraved habits of the pareuts, 
it is so peculiarly needed. 

* Surely, then a vigorous effort onght 
t» be made. The responsibility rests, ina 


great measure, with ourselves: for no one 
will any longer deny, that Africans are 
capable of improvement and civilization. 
In the actual state of Sierra Leone, we 
have the most gratifying testimony to the 
admirable effects of Christian instruction 
upon this neglected race. The opinion 
of the late Sir Charles M'Carthy on this 
subject is worth recording. When he 
was asked by a naval officer (connected 
with one of the West-India Islands) what 
method had been pursued to bring them 
from the deplorable condition in which 
they were received from the slave ships, 
to such a state in so short atime: ‘No 
other,’ he replied, ‘than teaching them 
the truths of Christianity; and believe 
me,’ he added, ‘if you admit Christian 
teachers into your island, you will find 
your slaves soon become aflectionate and 
faithful servants to you.’ The evidence 
of Captaiu Sabine of the Engineers, an 
unprejudiced eye-witness, who resided 
there six weeks, and who closely and re- 
peatedly inspeeted the state of the libera- 
ted Africans, is also most satisfactory. He 
has declared, in reference to the largest 
assemblage of them at Regent’s Town, 
‘that he is persuaded there is not to be 
seeu upon earth, a community of equal 
size so truly exemplary.’ See Quarterly 
Review, No. 63, p. 34. 

‘“* Such indeed has been the happy re- 
sult wherever the experiment has been 
made. The governments of different 
colonies, where missionaries have been 
stationed, bear the most favourable tes- 
timony to the intluence of their labours 
on. the state of society; aud wherever 
insurrections have taken place, the instruc- 
ted Negroes have invariably been found 
the most faithful to their masters. It is not 
surprising that these facts, confirmed as 
they have been by the reports of other 
individuals, and now become notorious, 
should have contributed to remove the 
prejudices that formerly existed against 
Negro education. Many applications have 
accordingly been made to the Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society, by 
proprietors of estates, to supply their 
slaves with teachers; and liberal offers 
have been made for their support. There 
alsoexists among the Negroes themselves, 
an ardent desire for instruction. In some 
places, those children who are not allow- 
ed to go to school, have waited for the re- 
turn of their more fortunate companions, 
and by offering some little bribe, prevail- 
ed on them to impart the instruction they 
have just received. 

“The claims of another numerous 
class of destitute children, the free chil 
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dren of colour, are also most urgent; 
many Of them are in a lamentable state of 
poverty and wretchedness, and stand pe- 
culiarly in need of Christian instruction. 
Bat every effort for their improvement is 
impeded by want of funds; and without 
jiberal contributions from this country, 
they, no less than the slaves, will remain 
in their present state of ignorance and 
degradation. 

‘‘Under these impressions a Ladies’ 
Society has beeuw formed, the object of 
which will be to establish schools, and 
further to assist such schools already es- 
tablished, as may be approved of by the 
Society, and sanctioned by the owners 
and superintendants of estates. In all 
its proceedings, the Society will consider 
the latter condition indispensable. The 
Society will thankfully avail itself of the 
counsel and assistance of the established 
ecclesiastical authorities, wherever it cap 
procure them, and, aware of the impor- 
tance of a regular system of inspection, 
will endeavour to eugage those authori- 
ties specially in this service; and where 
this is not practicable, will place their 
schools under the superintendance of the 
agents of the Church Missionary and oth- 
er Societies. In making grants to insti- 
tutions already established, the Society 
will always deem such of them as are con- 
nected with the Church of England to 
have the first claim, but will not refuse 
their aid to those which are under the care 
of Christian Missionaries of other denom- 
inations. They hope especially, in the 
prosecution of this important undertaking, 
to have the co-operation of ladies connect- 
ed with the West-Indies; from whose in- 
fluence, and local knowledge, they expect 
much valuable assistance. Above all, 
they would depend entirely on the Divine 
blessing, without which no human efforts 
can be of any avail.” 

Individuals disposed either to subscribe 
to the Society in London, or to form 
Associations in the country, may forward 
their names to the Treasurers, the Hon. 
Miss Calthorpe, 41, Lower Grosvenor 
Street; Miss H. G. Sperling, Highbury 
Hill: the Secretaries, Mrs. Rich, 42, Ca- 
dogan Place; Miss F. Maitland, 11, Bry- 
enstone Square: Mr. Nisbet, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street; Sir C. Scott and 
Co., Hollies Street, Cavendish Square ; 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., No. 59, Strand ; 
and Messrs. Hoare, and Co., 62, Lom- 
bard Street. 


PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY S0O- 
CIETY. 
In our last Number we abstracted that 
portion of the Society’s Thirteenth Re- 
Curist. Osserv. No. 287. 


port which refers to the distribution of 
the Courch Formularies in the vernacu- 
lar tongue: we shall now lay before our 
readers an accouut of its proceedings in 
procuring transiations inte other langua- 
ges, and distributing them in foreign 
countrit >. 

On this subject the Committee adopt 
the language of a foreigner, who says, 
‘The distribution of the Liturgy in the 
languages of Roman Catholic countries 
is most important, with a view to proving, 
to those who will read it, that Protestants 
are Christians as well as themselves, and 
that they agree in many fuodamental 
articles of faith, The Church of Eng- 
Jand being, like the Church of Rome, 
governed by bishops, and -aving priests 
and deacons ; the principal doctrines of 
the Christian faith being also distinctly 
expressed in the Liturgy ; it is probable 
that the Book of Common Prayer may be 
acceptable to Roman Catholics, and that 
many may cease from that prejudicé which 
causes them to consider Protestants as 
little better than Jews or Heathens, by 
shewing them that there exists a church 
besides their own which is neither Arian 
nor Sociaian.”’ Illustrations of this are 
afforded in the correspondence of the So- 
ciety. 

But in distributing the Liturgy, and 
some of the Homilies, in foreign lan- 
guages, the Committee have by no means 
an eye only to the religious benefit of 
Roman Catholics. To conciliate and 
edify any Protestants is an object equally 


important in their view. ‘‘ The state of 


Protestants here,’”’ writes a resident in a 
very distant land, “is most lamentable. 
The great body of them is apostate from 
the faith, and consequently unholy in their 
life and conversation. From this you may 
conceive what a blessing our simple and 
scriptural prayers are likely to be ; and 
what a contrast they make to every thing 
else here. This is felt by the inquiring 
Jews, who express their approbation of 
our service in strong terms.” 

In a subsequent letter, the same corres- 
pondont says ; ‘“‘ Your Prayer-books are 
used in Divine service in places where 
there are no ministers to conduct it. The 
burial service, which is also used in such 
cases, is much admired. As tothe trans- 
lated Homilies, we have distributed a 
great number; and it is peculiarly pleas- 
ing to us to know that the people make 
the best use of them. They have been 
so Jong without spiritual food, that they 
are literally hung: ving and thirsting after 
it.”.——-Additional testimonies, to a like 
effect, might be produced from the letters 
of correspondents. 
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The Society, in the course of the year, 
have printed, in one of the languages of 
the continent, four short selections from 
the Liturgy. As the Society’s funds may 
allow, the Committee hope to publish sim- 
ilar portions in other languages. 

The translations of the Prayer-book 
and Homilies, already procured, have 
been found very useful in visits paid by 
the Society’s agent to foreign ships on the 
river Thames. In one month he visited 
one hundred and forty German, Dutch, 
and Danish ships ; the crews of which con- 
sisted of five hundred and seventy men ; 
and distributed among them German Hom- 
ilies, and both Homilies and a Selection of 
Prayers and Thanksgivings fromthe ing- 
lish Liturgy, translated into Dutch. These 
Were, for the most part, very thankfully 
received, especially by the Dutch: some 
of the more respectable captains express- 
ed their willingness to reciprocate acts of 
kindness towards English sailors who 
should visit their ports; and, in more in- 
stances than oue, expressions uttered by 
the seamen signifying “ My mother 
tongue .”’ testified the peculiar pleasure 
with which these tokens of good-will were 
accepted. ‘The sailors on board a Greek 
ship (the Amphitrite) seemed particularly 
grateiul for some copies of the first Ho- 
mily in modern Greek. A foreign sailor, 
understanding the object of the agent's 
visit, said with great earnestness, “ Pray, 
sir, leave me one of your books ; a Ham- 
burgh captain once gave me one of those 
Homilies: it was very good: but I have 
lost it.” His gratitude on being pre- 
sented with a selection of German Homi- 
lies was very great. The Society’s agent 
having been informed, by the chaplain of 
the Grampus frigate, which is stationed 
at Greenwich, as a seaman’s hospital ship, 
that on board that vessel not only natives 
of England and Wales, but also French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish sailors were 
confined by sickness, some Prayer-books 
and Homilies in each of those languages 
were sent to him. 

The morning and evening services, and 
the Psalter, translated into Malay by Mr. 
Thompson, have been printed at Singa- 
pore; and the prayers in Malay are read 
every Sunday. 

In Chinese, the Committee had reason 
to suppose that two thousand copies of 
the morning and evening services and 
Psalter had been printed in the course of 
the last year. They had also received 
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from Dr. Morrison, a manuscript copy of 
the Second Homily, “On the Misery ot 
all Mankind by Sin,” translated by him 
into Chinese. On this snbject Dr.” Moy 

rison remarks, “ | agree with you in con 

sidering the Second Homily very appro 
priate for distribution among the Chinese 
whose moral and religious teachers aj! 

feed the vanity and pride of the human 
mind by the most uniounded assertions 
concerning the meritorious efficacy 0! 
their deeds. Mistaken men, under the 
idea of reformiug the people here, have 

drawn up a scale of virtues and vices 

and have stated what sort of Virtues, and 
how many, will make amends for so many 
and what sort of vices. The true know 
ledge ofourselves, andthe right knowledge 
of God, are equally removed from this 
people. I pray and hope that the exce! 
lent discourse to which this letter refers 
and which | have endeavoured to translat: 
faithfully and perspicuously in Chinese 
for your Society, may become a means 
amongst others, of good to China.’ 

The Committee had undertaken, ov be 
half of the Society, to print the whole o! 
the Book of Common Prayer in the lan 
guage commonly called Indo-Portuguese 
It is estimated that forty thousand people 
at least, inhabiting the island of Ceylon, 
understand this language. Part of this 
version, made by Mr. Robert Newstead, 
a missionary in Ceylon, was submitted 
by him to the inspection of the late Rev. 
Dr. Twistleton, Archdeacon of Columbo, 
who highly approved of it ; and it has been 
used with acceptance by the translator in 
native congregations. The decency and 
good order which pervade the whole of 
our national worship, are considered by 
Mr. Newstead as features which render it 
peculiarly suitable for introduction into 
congregations newly formed among the 
heathen, to whom regularity and decorum 
in religious rites are quite unknown. He 
states, that he has observed with deligh« 
the effects which the use of it has pro: 
duced, where untutored heathens have 
been disciplined into outward reverence 
and sober deportment in the house o: 
God. 

The number of bound books—that is 
Prayer-books, Psalters, and Homilies in 
the entire volume—issued by the Society 
during the last year, has been nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-four : this 
is larger by five hundred and forty-nine 
books than the issue of the preceding 
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year: while the number of Homilies as 
tracts sent out from the depository, or 
printed abroad, during the same period, 
has beea one hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-five ; be- 
ing an increase of more than eleven thou- 
sand beyond the issue last reported. 

No additional charge is now made for 
the Ordination Services, which are in- 
serted in every Prayer-book which this 
Society issues. In addition to this a very 
considerable reduction has been lately 
made in the prices affixed to several 
Praver-books on the Society’s list. 

We deeply regret that the funds of this 
highly useful Church-of-Engiand institu- 
tion continue to fall very far short of what 
is necessary to give due effeet to the ope- 
rations of the Society. New prospects 
of benefit, especially in the article of fo- 
reign translations, are widely opening ; 
but the state of the Society's funds neces- 
sarily limits its exertions within much too 
narrow bounds. We strongly recommend 
the Society to the best wishes and prayers 
and liberality of our readers. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

A circular has been issued by the Com- 
mittee of this Society relative to its fo- 
reign objects; in which they state, that, 
since the year 1808, the Society has print- 
ed tracts in no less than forty-two differ- 
ent languages. They add the foliowing, 
among other very interesting notices on 
this subject :— 

The Missionaries in China write ;— 
“It will gladden your heart to hear that 
many, both Chinese and Malays, have 
lately called and entreated for the word 
of life. We sent lately to Cochin-China, 
nearly three thousand volumes of Chinese 
looks. They were eagerly read by the 
Cochin-Chinese, and many of their great 
men came to the college, with a gieat 
body of servants, and requested books. 
As a proof that the books sent to tat 
country have been read and understood, 
we may state, that they had copied the 
names of many of them, in order that 
they might be supplied with books of the 
same kind. Indeed there appears an in- 
creasing desire, m all classes, to obtain 
our books. Our weekly tract is coutinu- 
ed, and is much sought after by the Chi- 
nese.” Animated by this information, 
the Committee placed the sum of 300/. 
at the disposal of Dr. Morrison and the 
missionaries at Malacca; which though a 
liberal grant, considering the Society's 
very limited funds, is but a sinall sum to- 
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wards the instruction of three hundred 
millions of a reading heathen population 

A correspondent in India writes to the 
Society: “ We want English tracts, pa- 
per, and pecuniary assistance, to print 
tracts in the Bengalee and Hindoostanee 
languages. Had we funds, we could do 
much in the circulation of tracts: new 
fields are opening before us daily. Pious 
officers and geutlemen, in the Upper 
Provinces, when they leave Calcutta for 
their destinations, wish to furnish them- 
selves with tracts. As an instance, I can 
State, that a military conductor has dis- 
tributed, in a few months, four thousand 
tracts, and requests more.""—The Ameri- 
cau Missionaries at Bombay write ;~ 
‘ The thousands of tracts which we have 
already distributed, have ouly shewn as, 
that tens and tens of thousands more are 
needed, which we cannot supply for want 
of pecuniary means. The demand for 
tracts in the Mahratta country, and the 
facilities for distributing them, appear to 
us to be almost unlimited.” 

With a view to the benefit of South 
America, the Commitiee, notwithstanding 
the narrowness of their means, have de- 
voted about 300/. to the publication of va- 
rious iracts in pure Spanish. Other tracts 
are also translated, and only wait for 
funds to be published: 

Frem Germany, Dr. Leander Van Ess 
writes ;—*‘ For the sake of the kingdom 
of the Lord, and the everlasting salvation 
of our brethrea, purchased at so infinitely 
high a price, lL repeat wy mest earnest re- 
quest for a fresh supply to my little tract 
fund.”” The Committee have made a grant 
of 100/. to assist his object. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA: 

In ovr wember for March we announ- 
ced tie formeacion of The Caleutta Ladies’ 
Sociaty for Native-female Education. In 
December last an examination of the chil- 
drea took place, in the presence of nume- 
rons ladies ol the presidency. The girls, 
divided into four classes, bad been previ- 
ously assembled in an adjoining roow, 
about 100 in number; one class of which, 
beginning at the lewest, was conducted 
into the room as soon as Lady Amherst 
and her suite had arrived. The children 
were examined by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
Mrs. Wilson, and the Rev. Dr. Carey. 
The whoieof the examination was in Ben- 
galee; and the classes were suceessively 
questioned on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
Watts’s Catechism, Pearce’s Geography, 
and a very useful work defending aud 
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stating the benefits 9f female education, 
written by a learned native. Specimens 
of writing and needle-work were also ex- 
hibited. The children have given general 
satisfaction to those friends who are most 
— engaged in promoting their wel- 
re. ‘ ° 
It appears that in Jess than three years, 
thirty native-female schools have been 
formed, and between 500 and 600 girls are 
under instruction in the different schools 
_ supported by the Ladies’ Society for Na- 
tive-female Education. Several of these 
have made rapid progress in reading the 
Bible: the first classes can all write; and 
many of them can perform interesting spe- 
cimens of needle-work. An Association has 
been formed in Calcutta, in aid of the La- 
dies’ Society. The ladies who form the Com- 
mittee of this Association have undertaken 


to superintend Native female Schools ig 
their own neighbourhood, and to collect 
funds for the enlargement of their plans. 

In reference to this Association, and to 
the general progress of female education, 
Mrs. Wilson thus writes :—‘ I hope that 
we may get at least six schools formed in 
the European Town, which will be sup- 
ported and superintended entirely by la- 
dies of the Association. Several young 
ladies are learning to read the Bengalee ; 
many already understand it. Thus, ina 
month or two, they will be perfectly qual- 
ified to take charge of a school or two 
each. Mrs. Reichardt has taken charge 
of ten of my first schools, and is very 
happy in her work. ‘The Ladies’ Society 
has now thirty small schools: and we 
have opened two this morning, for the 
Association.” 


View of Public Affairs. 





FOREIGN. 

Fraxex.—The chief subject of public 
interest in this country at the present mo- 
ment seems to be the struggle which is 
taking place between the intolerance of 
the Catholic priesthood and the general 
feeling of French society. The church, 
with a most impolitic zeal, is urging its 
long-exploded claims, and endeavouring 
to reduce the people to the yoke of the 
ancient ecclesiastical discipline; for 
which end the decrees of the legislature, 
and the arm of the police, are called in 
as auxiliaries. There can be no doubt 
that the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church of Rome have of late, and prin- 
cipally by means of the Jesuits, made 
considerable progress among the people 
at large; a vast proportion of whom, 
being educated in the infidel school ef 
the Revolution, had their religion yet to 
choose, and might be easily captivated, 
at least the more unlightened part of 
them, by the sophistries and spectacles 
of the papal creed and worship ; but, to 
the large mass, the verities of religion, 
as well as the superstitions appended to 
it, are matters of such perfect indiflerence, 
and even of distaste and repulsion, that 
we cannot think the French public by 
any means ripe for the adoption of the 
principles and habits which the priest- 
hood, in conjunction with the ultra- 
royalists, seem determined to impose 
upon them. A crisis may be impending 


which shall, before long, bring the ques- 
tion to a decision, aud lead, like the events 
which followed the restoration of our Se- 
cond Charles, to another and more be- 
nignant revolution. 


Spaiy.—The late revolution in the 
Spanish cabinet bas not hitherto given 
rise to any measures of much public im- 
portance. One truth, however, is very 
clearly to be inferred from the whole 
train of proceedings in that distracted 
country, that neither the efforts of Ferdi- 
nand and the native priesthood, nor the 
arms of their French allies, can eventually 
perpetuate the dominancy of civil and ec- 
clesiastical tyranny, which have long since 
received their mortal wound, protracted 
as may be their expiring struggles. 


Greecr.—There is no intelligence of a 
decided nature from the Morea; but the 
general complexion of events, we fear, has 
of late beeu in favour of the invading 
army. 


Usitep Srares, &c.-—The religious 
and philanthropic portion of the inhabi- 
tauts of the United States, we are happy 
to learn, are becoming greatly interested 
in the cause of the unhappy Negroes and 
their descendants in that country. Emi- 
grations both to Africa and to Hayti are 
widely encouraged. ‘The affairs of Hayti 
at present occupy muc!: of the attention 
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of the public and politicians of the United 
* States, in consequence of the late recog- 
nition of its independence by the French 
cabinet ; and both their own Government 
and ours are freely animadverted upon in 
some of the journals for not long since ac- 
knowledging the independence of Hayti. 
Itis stated, that the commerce of the Uni- 
ted States with that country has been of 
greater advantage to them than half their 
joint commerce with the nations of Eu- 
rope; of the greater part of which they 
expect to be deprived by the commercial 
advantages given by the treaty of recog- 
nition to French merchandize. With re- 
gard to this country, it is added, that the 
French will imitate the English style of 
goods for the Haytian market, with the 
advantage for six years of paying but half 
the scale of duties imposed on other na- 
tions; by which, to a great extent, they 
will gain a monopoly of the market. The 
Slave States in the American Union seem 
to feel as sensitively as would our own 
West-India colonies in the prospect of re- 
ceiving Black or Coloured official agents 
—the very thought of such a contamina- 
tion revoltstheir imagination. Yet, amidst 
all this narrow and invidious prejudice, 
not a single charge of bad faith or impro- 
per conduct is adduced against the Hay- 
tian Government, notwithstanding the 
protracted course of oppression and injus- 
tice which has attended its efforts in the 
cause of liberty. The following circum- 
stance, related in the American journals, 
evinces at once the wisdom, the integrity, 
and the patient firmness of their conduct. 
it is stated as a well known fact, that a 
large sum of money has been appropriated 
for many years, and now lies useless in a 
vault for the payment of the balance of 
claims which American citizens hold for 
losses of property in their transactions 
with Hayti. The Haytian Government 
has repeatedly acknowledged that a large 
balance is due to American citizens ; but 
that they could not and would not pay it 
until the amount was settled by a conven- 
tion to be adjusted by commissioners of 
the two nations, duly accredited. “ The 
claimants,” add the American journalists, 
“ have been kept out of their dues for ma- 
ny years because our representatives have 
deemed it inexpedient to acknowledge a 
nation of a little darker complexion than 
some of their constituents, lest it might 
give offence tothe gentlemen ofthe South.” 
Whatever excuse may be urged as respects 
the line of policy adopted by Great-Bri- 
tain, in reference to Hayti; and we have 
heard of none which had any weight; 


there is stil! less for the American Union, 
which had so recently achieved its own 
liberties by similar means ; which had in- 
deed some of the same difficulties and pre- 
judices to contend with which impeded 
the course of our Government, but which 
from a feeling of sympathy as well as from 
policy, ought to have: been the first to en- 
ter into relations of amity with their sister 
republic, rescued froma State of vassalage 
infinitely more painful and degrading than 
that mild colonial dependence which they 
themselves so zealously threw off. We 
conelude our observations on this subject, 
with the following remarks, from a letter 
lately written by a resident in Hayti, to a 
correspondent in the United States. We 
trust they will at least have the effect of 
exciting British and American Christians 
to consider what degree of reparation can 
be made to that injured people for their 
sufferings, by devising judicious measures 
for promoting their best and eternal wel- 
fare. 

“I thank God that I have lived to sce 
this worthy people take their seat among 
the nations of the earth. For the last 
twenty-seven years | have been an inha- 
bitant of this island, and am now the old- 
est White residentin Hayti. During that 
period I have been an eye-witness to all 
the bloody and ruinous revolutions which 
have taken place, and have seen with 
what devoted patriotism, untiring perse- 
verance, and unfailing bravery the Hay- 
tians have broken the iron arm of slavery, 
which for a century and a half had bound 
them down to the dust of oppression and 
bondage. It is true France has at length 
done an act of justice, and awakened the 
Haytians to joys hitherto unknown. For 
this proceeding she will command the ap- 
probation of all who value the blessings 
of liberty, and who are capable of estima- 
ting the deserts of a people who have, un- 
aided by any power but their own moral 
courage, literally severed their own bonds, 
driven from the land the tyrants who op- 
pressed them, and, rising from actua! ser- 
vitude, established a liberal forin of gov- 
ernment, anda system of laws the best 
calculated to promote social order, aud 
rational and elevated character. But 
when I call to mind the innumerable evils 
France has inflicted upon the Haytians, it 
seems but a poor reparation that she 
should be the first to recognize their po 
litical independence. History will travs- 
mit to posterity a tale of long continued 
misfortunes, and of horrible, disgraceful, 
and iniquitous tortures endured by the 
Haytians while under the colonial system, 
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with which no parallel can be found, and 
for which ne commensurate atonement 
can be made.”’ 

A paper, issuing from New-York, has 
been widely circulated, and some inter- 
preters of unfulfilled prophecy seem in- 
clined to attach an importance toit which, 
in that light at least, we should not have 
thought it deserved. It is entitled a Pro- 
cla mation to the Jews, by Mordecai Noah, 

‘ Citizen of the United States, late Amer- 
ican Consul at Tunis, High-sheriff of 
New-York, and [self-elected] Governor 
and Judge of Israel,” by which the Jews 
throughout the world are invited to emi- 
grate to a tract of land in the State of 
New-York, called Grand Island, on the 
Niagara river, where Major Noah intends 
erecting a city of refuge, to be called 
‘ Ararat,’ for the revival of the Jewish 
government, after the dispersion of that 
people for ‘nearly two thousand years. 
The proclamation does not dwell much 
upon theological considerations ; but ad- 
dresses the Jews by the tangiblearguments 
of a salubrious climate, a rich soil, exten- 
sive trade and commerce, inexhaustible 
resources, equal political rights; of a land, 
says the circular, ‘‘ where industry is en- 
couraged, education promoted, good faith 
rewarded, a land of milk and honey, 
where Israel may repose in peace, under 
his vine and fig-tree, and where our peo- 
ple may familiarize themselves witl: the 
science of government and the lights of 
learning and civilization, as may qualify 
them for that final restoration to their an- 
cient heritage which the times so power- 
fully indicate.” The Jews, we imagine, 
will pay little attention to the decrees of 
this self-elected dictator ; who commands 
a census of the people, and imposes a 
capitation-tax on them in every part of 
the world; but undoubiedly, to a Jew of 
liberal mind, the Western world, with its 
free apportionment of rights, citizenship, 
and freeho!dsoil, affords attractions which 
are not to be found in countries where he 
must continue for life an alien, subjected, 
whatever may be his moral character or 
public virtnes, to various inconvenient and 
degrading restrictions and disqualifica- 
tions. But we will not dwell upon these 
and other considerations which occur to 
us on perusing this singular proclama- 
tion; we will only remark that it is most 
harsh and inconsistent for Christians to 
reproach the Jews, as for ages they have 
done, for their sordid venality, their at- 
tachment to mere money-getting, their 
alleged dislike for the occupations of pas- 
turage and agriculture; their preference 
for corrupt towns and cities, above the 
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boasted purity of rural life; when the 
policy of all Christendom for more than a. 
thousand years, with only a few modern 
exceptions, has been to force them from 
all the more reputable and dignified scenes 
of industry, and even to forbid their oc- 
cupation of a single patrimonial acre. To 
those of our readers who may have adopt- 
ed the opinion of various writers, and par- 
ticularly of Dr. Boudinot, that the North- 
American Indians are the descendants of 
the ten dispersed tribes, the following 
passage from Major Noah’s address may 
appear worth transcribing. 

“The Indians of the American conti- 
nent, in their admitted Asiatic origin, in 
the worship of one God, in their dialect 
and language, in their sacrifices, marria- 
ges, divorces, burials, fastings, purifica- 
tions, punishments, cities of refuge, divi- 
sion of tribes, in their high priest, and in 
their wars and in their victories, being in 
all probability the descendants of the lost 
tribes of Israel, which were carried cap- 
tive by the king of Assyria, measures will 
be adopted to make them sensible of their 
origin, to cultivate their minds, soften their 
condition, and finally to re-unite them with 
their brethren, the chosen people.” 


Brazit.—A treaty, we are most happy 
to state, has been ratified by the mediation 
of Great Britain, between Portugal and 
her late colony of the Brazils; by which 
the king of Portugal acknowledges the 
independence of the empire of Brazil, re- 
serving only the honorary title of empe- 
ror to the present sovereign of Portugal. 
This treaty, besides its direct advantages, 
will, we trust, be useful as a precedent for 
the imitation of Spain. The whole South- 
American continent is rejoicing in the sta- 
bility afilorded to its independence by the 
late recognitions, and is most warm in the 
praise of Great Britain for its wise and 
liberal policy, in this importaut respect. 


DOMESTIC. 


Scarecly any subject of domestic inter 
est calls for notice ; unless it be the visi- 
ble decline of the system of unlawful com- 
binatrons among various classes of me- 
chanics; and a decisive check which has 
zoe n given to the wildness of speculation 

joint-stock companies, by some recent 
pete futile or fraudulent man- 
ner in which some of them were con- 
structed. 

On the first of January will come in op- 
eration, thenew act forregulating weights 
and measures, the provisions of which are 
as follow.— 
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1. The standard inch, foot, yard, acre, 
and mile, remain the same as at present. 
There is no change therefore in what is 
called long measure, and the measures 
deduced from it. 2. The pound, ounce, 
and pennyweight trov, and the pound, 
ounce, and dram, avoirdupois, also remain 
the saine as at present. The pound troy 
is declared to be the unit from which all 
others are to be derived. It contains 
5,760 grains; and the ounce troy 480 
grains. The pound avoirdupois contains 
700 troy grains, and the ounce avoirdu- 
pois 4374. Thus we have still two differ- 
ent pounds, and two different ounce 
weights, an inconvenience which we could 
have wished that the act had remedied. 
4s a means of restoring the weights, if 
they should be lost, the cubic inch of dis- 
tilled water is declared to be equal in weight 
to 252.458 grains—the barometer being 
at 20 inches, and the thermometer at 62°. 
3. The sole difference between the new 
system and the old is in the gallon and 
the measure deduced from it. The new 
or imperial gallon is declared to contain 
ten pounds avoirdupois of distilled wa- 
ter—the temperature and pressure being 
asabove. It contains 277}, or, more cor- 
rectly, 277.27 cubic inches. The present 
wine gallon contains 231, and the present 
ale gallon 282 cubic inches. It follows 
that the new imperial gallon is to the old 
wine gallon as 6 to 5, and to the old ale 
gallon as 47 to 48, neglecting minute frac- 
tions. To convert wine gallons into im- 
perial gallons, deduct one-sixth; to con- 
vert imperial gallons into wine galions, 
add one-fifth. To convert ale gallons into 
imperial gallons, add 1-47 part; to con- 
vert imperial gallons into ale gallons, 
deduct 1-48th part. The new pint and 
quart being declared to be respectively 
the 8th and 4th part of the new gallon, 
bear the same proportion to the old pint 
and quart as the new gallon does to the 
old gallon. ‘Two gallons are declared to 
be a peck, and eight gallons a bushel, as 
at present. But the proportions here are 
not the same as in the case of the pint 


and quart, because the old gallon for dry 

measure is neither the wine nor the al 

gallon, but a gallon of 268.8 cubic 

inches. The imperial peck and bushel 
are therefore to the old Winchester peck 
and bushel as 268.8 to 277.27. Hence 
to convert Winchester bushels into in 

pertil bushels, deduct one 33d part ; and 
to convert imperial into Winchester add 
one 32d part. This is sufficiently neat 

for practical purposes; the sum to be 
added is correctly 1-31.73. The old Win- 
chester bushel contains 2150.42 cubic 
inckes ; the new contains 2218.16. The 
new or imperial quarter bas the same 
ratio to the old quarter, as the new bushel 
has to the old bushel. The standard 
measure of capacity for coals, culm, 
lime, fish, potatoes, or fruit, and all 
other goods and things commonly sold 
by heap measure, is to be the aforesaid 
bushel, containing 80 pounds avoirdupois 
of water, being made round with an 
even bottom, and being 19 inches and 
a half in diameter, the goods to be heap- 
ed up to the form of a cone, of the 
height of at least six inches. Three 
bushels shall be a sack, and twelve 
such sacks a chaldron, It is not ob- 
ligatory on persons to buy and sell by 
these measures: they may use the old 
measures, but, when this is done, the 
ratio which the measures used bear to 
the new standard measure must be speci- 
fied, otherwise the contract of agreement 
is void. This will render it necessary to 
refer to the new measures im all written 
bargains. Bargains made without a 
special reference to some other measures 
arej held to be made according to the 
new measure. The existing weights and 
mesures may be used if marked, so as 
to shew the proportion they have to the 
standard measures and weights, but not 
otherwise. All weights and measures 
made after the first of January, 1826, are 
to be contormable to the new standard.— 
The act will be of great use in regulating 
this hitherto confused branch of publi: 
economy. 


fe ________ 


Bcclesiastical Wreferments. 


Very Rev. Vesey Fitzgerald, Dean of 


Emby, Rector of Castleraghan, co. Ca- 
van, to the Deanery of Kilmore, vice Ma- 
genis, deceased. 

Rev. Dr. Holland, Rector of Poynings, 
to be Precentor of Chichester Cathedral, 
rice Togiill deceased. 

_Rev. Marcus Beresford, Kildallen R. 
rice Magenis, deceased. 


Rev. Wm. H. Dixon, Wistow V. «co 
York. 

Rev. James Hoste, Barwick, V. No: 
folk. 

Rev. W. C. Madden, Christ’s Churc! 
Woodhouse, P. C. neav Huddersfield, co 
York. 

Rey. K. C. Packinan, Langdon Hills RB 
E:ssex. 
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724 Answe#"s ta Correspondents. 


Rev. George Norman Gale, Corse ‘C. 
Rev. G. Palmer, Parham R.,Susse7"*- 
Rev. G. Pearson, B. D. Castle Cy amps 
R. Camb. hy 
Rev. Benj. Pulleyne, Sherringhar!®a,V. 
Norf. “hi 
Rev. J. Arundel Radford, Nymet } .°” 
land and Lapford RR. Devon. i F 
Rev.W. Russell,Chiddingley R. Suis, sex. 
Rev. Adam Sedgwick, Woodwar'?dian 
Professor Shudy Camps R. Camb. Tr 
Hon. and Rev. Adolphus-Augustus ~ Tur- 
nour, Garveston R. Norfolk. 
Rev. Dav. Williams, 8. C. L. St. mdi’ 
Church, C. Brecknock. te 
Rev. W. Corbett Wilson, jun. Boz (eat- 
cam-Strixton V. Northamptonshire. | 
Rev. J. Wood, Santhorpe V. Norfol =k. 
Rev. J. W. Worthington, Evening EF ec- 
turer at All-Hallows, London. 
Hon. and Rev. Dawson Massy, it be 
Dom. Chap. to his brother Lord Massy. 
Rev. J. Brown, Chap. to Nor. Cov ity 
Gaol. : b 
Rev. Henry Fielding, Chaplain to goal 
ford New Bailey Prison. a. 
Rev. Samuel Paynter, Clerk, Dom petic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Eas! of 
Cassillis. by 
Rev. Dr. Lawrence Adamson to ~ the 
Charch and Parish of Cupar, Kirlc of 
Scotland, vice Dr. Campbell, dec. 
Rev. N. M‘Leod, Church and Par. of 
Campsie, co. Glasgow, vice Lapslie, djec. 
Rev. Edw. Hyde Cosens,Chap. to Sfiep- 
-ton Mallett House of Correction. 
Rev. J. Baldwin, Leyland V. Lanc.} 
Rev. Wm. Buckland, B.D. F. 
P. G. S. Stoke Charity R. Hants. 
Rev. Geo. Chandler, D. C. L. Alls-fints 
R. Mary-le-bone. ’ 
Rev. J. Corrie, Morcott R. Rutlan,;. 
Rev. G. Dixon, Tynemouth V. Nyrth- 
umberland. 
Rev. P. Felix, Easton Neston V. N 
amptonshire. 
/ 
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Rev. W. Harries, Amroth Y. Pem. 
broke. 

Rev. James Robertson Holcombe, Ste. 
venton V. Bucks. 

Rev. Lanc. Ch. Lee, Wootton R. Ox. 
ford. 

Rev. R. Churchman Long, Swains- 
thorpe, R, Norfolk. 

Rev. Alexander Macarthur, Minister of 
Dairsie. 

Rev. Dav. Fred. Markham, Addingham 
V. Cumberland. 

Rev. J. Hollier Stephenson, Dengie R. 
Essex, vice Faithfull, resigned. 

Rev. Ric. Bohun Tomkyns, B. C. L. 
Saham Tony R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Fred. Twisleton, Broadwell cum 
Addlestrop R. vice Hon. Dr. Twisleton. 
deceased. 

Rev. G. Williams, Sedgberrow R. Wor- 
cestershire. 

Rev. J. W. D. Merest, Dom. Chap. to 
the Duke of Graftoa. 

Rev. Thos. Prince, D. D. elected Chap 
lain to the British Residents at the Hague. 

Rey. J. B. Byers, Curate of Carmar- 
then, to the Vicarage of Nantmel, with 
Lianyre ; vice William Hewson, to St 
David's. 

Rev. R. .W. Bamford, Bishopstone V. 
Durham. 

Rev. Charles Bowle, Milborne Port V 
Somerset, vice Bishop of Hereford, res. 

Rev. Samugl Carr, Little Eversden R. 
Cambridge, vice Heaton, dec. 

Rev. Cobb, Burmarsh V. Kent. 

Rev. Miles Coyle, A. M., Monnington- 
on-Wye R. Hereford. 

Rev. Julius Deeds, M. A. Orlingbury 
R. Northamptonshire, vice Whitehouse. 

Rey. William Creasy Drew, Sandring. 
ham R. with Babingley annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Duffield, B. D. Impington V 
Cambridge, vice Baker, res. 

Rev. Thomas Hawes, Thorudon R: 
Suffolk: 
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anstwer} to Eorresponvdents. 





Casttan; J.T.; Crenievs; G.C.G.; M.S.; A Constant Reaper; Eccuirsr® 
Recror; C. T.; and a correspondent who signs himself Amaror VERrITaTis, are 


under consideration. 


We have often considered the plan suggested by a Country Curate: but upon at- 
tempting to reduce it to practice have found it attended with considerable difi 


culties. 


We were acquainted with one at least of the publications alluded to by S. C.; but our 


publisher could not procure a copy of it. 


present to renew the discussion. 


It does not appear to us necessary at 


In reply to two or three correspondents, we have to state, that we do not insert anony- 
mous Reviews ; and still less pledge ourselves to admit them before we see them. 


. B.’s direction shall be attended to. 


S. Z. had better propose his difficulty to some judicious friend. 
The Committee of the Language Institution will find that the substance of their 
Aderess has already appearcd in our pages, with cordial approbatian of the Society’s 


objecr. 


Seapets a, 





